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JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA. 


Ir is not easy to print a picture of a growing North- 
western town that will be accepted by its inhabitants 
as accurate. By the time the artist and engraver 
have done their work and the picture is ready for press, 
the town may have grown so much as hardly to be 
recognizable from the sketch. The picture below looks 
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as Jamestown looked last summer, but many new build- 
ings have been put up since. It will serve, however, to 
sive the reader a general idea of the appearance and sur- 
roundings of one of the prettiest towns in north Dakota. 

Jamestown is 368 miles west of St. Paul, in the Valley 
of the James of Dakota River. Its population is about 
2,500. Ithas a daily paper, The Alert, two weeklies, 
two banks, a good hotel, three churches, excellent 
public schools, a flouring mill, a brewery, and many 
s:nall manufacturing industries. 

Phe surrounding country is’a high rolling prairie, 
well drained and very productive, yielding heavy crops 





of the small grains, and affording excellent pasturage. 


Lands near the railroad cannot now be bought for less 
than $10 an acre. A few miles d‘-tant there is still 
plenty of good land to be had at prices ranging from: $4 
to $10. 

The main line of the Northern Pacific 
crosses the James River at Jamestown. 
road called the Jamestown and Northern 


Railroad 
A branch 


is being 
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rapidly pushed northward 
from this point to the Devil's 
Lake and Mouse River regions. 
Along this branch there are 
excellent opportunities for 
new settlers to upon 
Government land. Forty miles 
of the line are already finished, 
and at least forty more will be built the 
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coming summer. 

As a stopping place for emigrants 
wishing to settle in the central part of 
northern Dakota, and desiring to look 
about the country for lands, Jamestown 
can be recommended, People who want to 
establish themselves in a growing town, 
pretty sure to assume city proportions in a 
few years, will be pretty sure to find what 
they want in this bright, well built, enter- 
prising place. 

The large picture above gives a general 
view of the town from the north. The new court house 
is shown in one of the smaller sketches, and the interior 
of the opera house in the other. 
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Tue general character of Dakota land is rolling up- 
land prairie, interspersed west of the Missouri by the 
broken butte formations, and traversed from northwest 
to southeast by a low and narrow chain of mountains. 
Throughout almost the entire Territory there is an 
abundance of alkaline salts and lime constituents 
which have rendered Dakota famous for the remark- 
able excellence of its cereal productions,. especially 
in the Red River Valley. The soil is a black loam, 
ranging from fifteen inches to three feet in depth, and 
possesses peculiar and extraordinary force for raising 
wheat. 
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LIFE AND TRAVEL IN OREGON, 


Picturesque Sketches of the Columbia River 
Region. 
From “Chance Days in Oregon,” by H. H., in Atlantic Monthly. 
A GLIMPSE OF ASTORIA, 
Astoria is a place curious to behold. Seen from the 
water, it seems a tidy little white town nestled on the 
shore, and well topped off 
by wooded hills. Landing, 
one finds that it must be 
ranked as amphibious, being 
literally. half on land and 
halfon water. From Astoria 
proper, the old Astoria, 
which Mr. Astor founded 
and Washington Irving de- 
scribed, up to the new town, 
or upper Astoria, is a mile 
anda half, two-thirds bridges 
and piers. Long wooden 
wharves, more streets than 
wharves, resting on hun- 
dreds of piles, are built out to 
deep water, They fairly 
fringe the shore; and the 
street nearest the water is 
little more than a suécession 
of bridges from wharf to 
wharf. Frequent bays and 
inlets make up, leaving un- 
sightly muddy wastes when 
the tide goes out. To see 
family washing hung out on 
lines over these tidal flats, and the family infants draw- 
ing their go-carts in the mud below, was a droll sight. 
At least every other building on these strange wharf 
streets is a salmon cannery, and acres of the wharf 
surfaces were covered with salmon nets spread out to 
dry. The streets were crowded with wikl-looking men, 
sailor-like, and yet not sailor-like, all wearing india- 
rubber boots reaching far above the knee, with queer wing- 
like flaps projecting all around at top. These were the 
fishers of salmon, two thousand of them—Russians, 
Finns, Germans, Italians—‘‘every kind on the earth,” 
an old restanrant keeper said, in speaking of them: 
‘‘every kind on the earth, they pour in here, for four 
months, from May to September. They're a wild set; 
clear out with the salmon, 'n’ don’t mind any more 'n 
the fish do what they leave behind 'em.” 

All day long they kill time in the saloons. The nights 
they spend on the water, flinging and trolling and 
drawing in their nets, which often burst with the weight 
of the captured salmon. It is a strange life, and one 
sure to foster a man’s worst traits rather than his best 
ones. The fishermen who have homes and families, 
and are loyal to them, industrious and thrifty, are the 
exception. 

The site of Mr. Astor's original fort. is now theter- 
raced yard of a spruce new house on the corner of one 
of the pleasantest streets in the old town. These streets 
are iittle more than narrow terraces, rising one above 
the other on jutting and jagged levels of the river bank. 
They command superb off-looks across and up and 
down the majestic river, which is here far more a bay 
than a river. The Astoria people must be strangely in- 
different to.these views, for the majority of the finest 
houses face away from the water, looking straight into 
the rough, wooded hillside. 

Unecouth and quaint vehicles are perpetually plying 
between the old and the new towns; they jalt along 
fast over the narrow wooden roads, and the foot passen- 
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gers, who have no other place to walk, are perpetually 
scrambling from under the horses’ heels. It is a unique 
highway; pebbly beaches, marshes and salt ponds, 
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alder-grown clifls, hemlock and spruce copses on its | 


inland side; on the water side, bustling wharves, can- 
neries, fishermen’s boarding houses, great spaces filled 
in with bare piles waiting to be floored; at every turn 
shore and sea seem to change sides, and clumps of 
brakes, fresh-hewn stumps, maple and madrone trees, 
shift places with canneries and wharves; the 
#washes under the planks of the road at one minute, 
and the next is an eighth of a mile away, at the end of 
a close-Huilt lane. 
part of the town, blocks of water alternate with blocks 
of brick and stone. 

The statistics of the salmon-canning business almost 
pass belief. In 1881 600,000 cases of canned salmon 
were shipped from Astoria. We ourselves saw 7,500 
cases put on 
eight-pound cans in each case; it 
steatly work, of forty ‘*‘long-shore 
them. These ‘long-shore men are another shifting and 
turbulent element in the populations of the river towns. 
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board one steamer. 
took five 


men,” to load 


Even in the thickest settled business | 
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things about the town is its surrounding of wild and 
wooded country. In an hour, driving up on the hills to 
the west, one finds himself in wildernesses of woods; 
spruce, maple, cedar and pine; dogwood, wild syringa, 
honeysuckle, ferns and brakes fitting in for under- 
growth, and below all white clover matting the ground. 
By the roadside are linnea, red clover, yarrow, may 
weed and dandelion, looking to New England eyes 
strangely familiar and unfamiliar at once. Never in 
New England woods and roadsides do they have such a 
luxurious diet of water and rich soil, and such comfort- 
able warm winters. The white clover especially has an 
air of spendthrifty indulgence about it which is deli- 
through the woods, even in their 


cious. It riots 


| densest, darkest depths, making luxuriant pasturage 


There were forty | 
hours’ | 


They work day and night, get big wages, go from place to | 


place and spend money recklessly; a sort of commercial 
Bohemian, difficult to handle and often dangerous. 
They sometimes elect to take fifty cents an hour and all 
the beer they can drink, rather than a dollar an hour 
and no beer. At the time we saw them they were on 
beer wages. 
tervals along the wharf 


The foaming beer casks stood at short in- | 
a pitcher, pail and mug at | 


each cask. The scene was a lively one; four cases | 


loaded at a time on each truck, run swiftly to the wharf 
edge, and slid down the hold; trucks rattling, turning 
sharp corners; men laughing, wheeling to right and 
left of each other, tossing off mugs of beer, wiping 
their mouths with their hands, and flinging the drops 
in the air with jests—one half forgave them for taking 
part wages in the beer, it made it so much merrier. 
THE OREGON METROPOLIS. 

The City of Portland is on the Willamette River, four- 
teen miles south of the junction of that river with the 
Columbia. Seen from its water approach, Portland is a 
picturesque city, with a near surrounding of hills, 
wooded with pines and firs, that make a superb sky- 
line setting to the town, and to the five grand snow 
peaks of which clear days givea sight. These dark 
forests and spear-top fringes are a more distinctive fea- 
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ture in the beauty of Portland’s site than even its fine | 


waters and islands. 
people will appreciate their value, and never let their 
near hills be shorn of trees. Not one tree more should 
be cut. Already there are breaks in the forest horizons 
which mar the picture greatly, and it would take but a 
few days of ruthless woodchoppers’ work to rob the 
city forever of its backgrounds, turning them into un- 
sightly barrens. The city is on both sides of the river, 
and is called East and West Portland. With the usual 
perversity in such cases, the higher ground and the 
sunny eastern frontage belong to the less popular part 
of the city, the west town having most of the business 
and all of the fine houses. Yet in times of freshet its 
lower streets are always under water; and the setting 
up of back water into drains, cellars and empty lots is a 
yearly source of much illness. When we arrived, two 
of the principal hotels were surrounded by water; from 
one of them there was no going out or coming in, ex- 
cept by planks laid on trestle-work in the piazzas, and 
the air in the lower part of the town was foul with bad 
smells from the stagnant water. 

Portland is only thirty years old, and its population is 
not over 25,000. Yet it is said to have more wealth per 
head than any other city in the United States except 
New Haven. Wheat and lumber and salmon have 
made it rich. Oregon wheat brings such prices in Eng- 
land that ships can afford to cross the ocean to get it, 
and last year 134 vessels sailed out of Portland harbor 
loaded solely with wheat or flour. 

The city reminds one strongly of some of the rural 
towns in New England. The houses are unpretentious, 
wooden, either white or of light colors, and uniformly 
surrounded by pleasant grounds, in which trees, shrubs 
and flowers grow freely, without any attempt at formal 
or decorative culture. One of the most delightful 


It is to be hoped that the Portland | 





where one would least look for it. On these wooded 
heights are scores of dairy farms, which have no clear- 
ings except of the space needful for the house and out- 
The cows, each with a bell at her neck, go 
Out of 


thickets scarcely penetrable to the eye come every- 


buildings. 
roaming and browsing all day in the forests. 


where along the road the contented notes of these bells’ 
slow tinkling at the cows’ leisure. The milk, cream and 
butter from these dairy farms are of the excellent qual- 
ity to be expected, and we wondered at not seeing 
‘white clover butter” as well as ‘‘ white 
clover honey.” Land in these wooded wilds brings 
from $40 to $80 an acre; cleared, it is admirable farm 
land. Here and there we saw orchards of cherry and 
apple trees, which were loaded with fruit; the cherry 
trees so full that they showed red at a distance. 

The alternation of these farms with long tracts of 
forest, Where spruces and pines stand 150 feet high, and 
myriads of wild things have grown in generations of 
tangle, gives to the country around Portland a charm 
and flavor peculiarly its own; even into the city itself 
extends something of the same charm of contrast and 
antithesis; meandering footpaths, or narrow plank side- 
walks with grassy rims, running within stone’s throw 
of solid brick blocks and business thoroughfares. 
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THE BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION, 


One of the most interesting places in the town is the 
Bureau of Immigratian of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, In the centre of the room stands a tall case, 
made of the native Oregon woods. It journeyed to 
the Paris and the Philadelphia Expositions, but no- 
where can it have given eloquent mute answer to so 
many questions as it does in its present place. It now 
holds jars of all the grains raised in Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territory; also sheaves of superb stalks of the 


same grains, arranged in circles—wheat six feet high, 


oats ten, red clover over six, and timothy grass eight. | 


To see Swedes, Norwegians, Germans, Irish come in, 
stand wonderingly before this case, and then begin to 
ask their jargon of questions, was an experience which 
did more in an hour to make one realize what the pres- 
ent tide of immigration to the New Northwest really is 
than reading of statistics could do ina year. These 
immigrants are pouring in, it is estimated, at the rate 
of at least 150 a day; 100 by way of San Francisco and 
Portland; twenty-five by the Puget Sound ports; and 
No two with 
To 


another twenty-five overland by wagons. 
the same aim; no two alike in quality or capacity. 


listen to their inquiries, their narratives, to give them | 
| wore a checked callico sun bonnet, and a green merino 


advice and help, requires almost preternatural patience 
and sagacity. It might be doubted, perhaps, whether 
this requisite combination could be found in an Ameri- 
can; certainly no one of any nationality could fill the 
office better than it is filled by the tireless Norwegian 
who occupies the post at present. It was touching to 
see the brightened faces of his countrymen, as their 
broken English was answered by him in the familiar 
words of their own tongue. He could tell well which 
parts of the new country would best suit the Hardanger 
men and the men from Eide. It must have been hard for 
them to believe his statements, even when endorsed by 
the home speech. To the ordinary Scandinavian 
peasant, accustomed to measuring cultivable ground by 
hand-breadths, and making gardens in pockets in rocks, 
tales of hundreds of unbroken miles of wheat country, 
where crops average from thirty-five to forty-five bush- 
els an acre, must sound incredible; and, spite of their 
faith in their countryman, they are no doubt surprised 
when their first harvest in the Willamette or Umpqua 





Valley proves that his statements were under, rather 
than over, the truth. 
CASCADE MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 

As we approached the Cascade Mountains, the 
scenery grew grander with every mile. The river cuts 
through this range in a winding cafion, whose sides for 
a space of four or five miles are from 3,000 to 4,000 
feet high. But the charm of this pass is not so much 
in the height and grandeur as in the beauty of its walls. 
They vary in color and angle, and light and shadow, 
each second: perpendicular rock fronts, mossy brown; 
shelves of velvety greenness and ledges of glistening 
red or black stone thrown across; great basaltic col 
umns fluted as by a chisel; jutting tables of rock car- 
peted with yellow and brown lichen; turrets standing 
out with firs growing on them; bosky points of cotton- 
wood trees; yellow and white blossoms and curtains of 
ferns, waving out, hanging over; and towering above. 
all these, peaks and summits wrapped in fleecy clouds. 
Looking ahead, we could see sometimes only castellated 
mountain lines, meeting across the river, like walls; as 
we advanced they retreated and opened, with new vis- 
tas at each opening. Shining threads of water spun 
down in the highest places, sometimes falling sheer to 
the river, sometimes sinking out of sight in forest 
depths midway down, like the famed fosses of the Nor- 
way fjords. Long sky-lines of pines and firs, which we 
knew to be from 100 to 300 feet tall, looked in the aérial 
perspective no more than a mossy border along the 
wall. A little girl, looking up at them, gave by one 
artless exclamation a true idea of this effect. ‘‘Oh,’’ 
she cried, “‘ they look just as if you coulg pick a little 
bunch of them!’”’ At intervals along the right-hand 
shore were to be seen the white tented encampments of 
the Chinese laborers on the road which the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company is building to link St. Paul 
with Puget Sound. A force of three thousand China- 
men and two thousand whites is at work on this river 
division, and the road is being pushed forward with 
great rapidity. The track looked in places as if it were 
not one inch out of the water, though it was twenty 
feet; and tunnels which were 130 feet high looked only 
like oven mouths. It has been a hard road to build, 
costing in some parts $65,000 a mile. One spot was 
pointed out to us where twenty tons of powder had been 
put in, in seven drifts, and 140 cubic yards of rock and 
soil blown at one blast into the river. It is an odd 
thing that huge blasts like this make little noise, only a 
slight puff; whereas small blasts make the hills ring 
and echo with their racket. 

Between the lower cascades and the upper cascades 
is a portage of six miles, past fierce waters, in which a 
boat could scarcely live. 


REMINISCENCES OF OLD TIMES. 


Here we took cars; they .were over-full, and we 
felt ourselves much aggrieved at being obliged to make 
the short journey standing on one of the crowded plat- 
forms. It proved to be only another instance of the 
good things caught on chances. Next me stood an old 
couple, the man’s neck so burnt and wrinkled it looked 
like fiery red alligator’s skin; his clothes, evidently his 
best, donned for a journey, were of a fashion so long 
gone by that they had a quaint dignity. The woman 


gown of as quaint a fashion as her husband’s coat. 
With them was a veritable Leather Stocking; an old 
farmer, whose flannel shirt, tied loosely at the throat 
with a bit of twine, fell open, and showed a broad 
hairy breast, of which a gladiator might have been 
proud. 

The cars jolted heavily, making it hard to keep one’s 
footing; and the old man came near being shaken off 
the step. Recovering himself, he said, laughing, to his 
friend: 

‘« Anyhow, it’s easier ’n a buckin’ Cayuse horse.”’ 

‘¢ Yes,” assented the other. ‘‘ ’T ain’t much like ’49, 
ist it?” 

‘* Were you here in 49?” I asked eagerly. 

‘©’49!’’ he repeated scornfally. ‘I was here in ’47. 
I was seven months comin’ across from Iowa to Oregon 
City in an ox team; an’ we’re livin’ on that same sec- 
tion we took up then; an’I reckon there hain’t nobody 
got a lien on to it yet. We've raised nine children, #n’ 
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the youngest on em’s twenty-one. My woman’s been 
sick for two or three years; this is the first time I’ve 
got her out. Thought we’d go down to Columbus, an’ 
get a little pleasure, if we can. We used to come up 
to this portage in boats, an’ then pack everything on 
horses an’ ride across.’’ 

‘¢ We wore buckskin clo’es in those days,’’ interrupted 
Leather Stocking, ‘‘and spurs with bells; need n’t do 
more ’n gingle the bells, ’n’ the horse ’d start. I’d 
like to see them times back agen, too. I vow I’m put 
to’t now to know where to go. This civilyzation,”’ 
with an indescribably sarcastic emphasis on the third 
syllable, ‘‘is too much for me. I don’t want to live 
where I can’t go out ’n’ kill a deer before breakfast any 
mornin’ I take a notion to.” 

‘‘Were there many Indians here in those days?” 1 
asked. 

‘‘Many Injuns?” he retorted; ‘“‘why, ’t was all 
Injuns. All this country ‘long here was jest full on 
*em.” 

‘How did you find them ?”’ 

‘‘ Jest ’s civil’s .ny people in the world; never had 
no trouble with ’em. Nobody never did have any thet 
treated ’em fair. I tell ye, it’s jest with them ’s ’t is 
with cattle. Now there'll be one man raise cattle, an’ 
be real mean with ’em; an’ they’ll all h >k,, an’ kick, 
an’ break fences, an’ run away. ..n’ there'll be 
another, an’ his cattle’ll all be kind, an’ come ter yer 
when you call ’em. I don’t never want to know any- 
thin’ more about a man than the way his stock acts. 
I hain’t got a critter that won’t come up by it’s name 
an’ lick my hand. An’ it’s jest so with folks. Ef a 
man’s mean to you, yer goin’ to be mean to him, every 
time. The great thing with Injuns is, never to tell ’em 
a yarn. If yer deceive ’em once, they won’t ever trust 
yer again, ’s long’s yer live, an’ you can’t trust them 
either. Oh, I know Injuns, I tell you. I’ve been among 
’em here more’n thirty year, an’ I never had the first 
trouble yet. There’s been troubles, but I wa’n’t in ’em. 
It’s been the white people’s fault every time.” 

‘*Did you ever know Chief Joseph?’’ I asked. 

‘What, old Jo! You bet I knew him. He’s an A 
No. 1 Injun, he is. He’s real honorable. Why, I got 
lost once, an’ I came right on his camp before I knowed 
it, an’ the Injuns they grabbed me; ’t was night, ’n’ I 
was kind o’ creepin’ along cautious, an’ the first thing 
I knew there was an Injun had me on each side, an’ they 
jest marched me up to Jo’s tent, to know what they 
should do with me. I wa’n’t a mite afraid; I jest:looked 
him right square in the eye. That’s another thing with 
Injuns; you’ve got to look ’em in the eye, or they won’t 
trust ye. Well, Jo, he took up a torch, a pine knot he 
had burnin’, and he held it close’t up to my face, an’ 
looked me up an’ down, an’ down an’ up; an’ I never 
flinched; I jest looked him up and down ’s good ’s he 
did me; ’n’ then he set the knot down, ’n’ told the men 
it was all right—I was ‘tum tum;’ that meant I was 
good heart; ’n’ they gave me alll could eat, ’n’ a guide 
to show me my way, next day, ’n’ I couldn’t make Jo 
nor any of ’em take one cent. I had a kind o’ com- 
forter o’ red yarn I wore round my neck; an’ at last I 
got Jo to take that, jest as a kind o’ momento.” 


THE GIGANTIC SNOW PEAKS. 


As we glided slowly to anchorage in Portland Harbor 
five dazzling snow-white peaks were in sight on the 
horizon: Mount Hood, of peerless shape, strong as if it 
were a bulwark of the very heavens themselves, yet 
graceful and sharp cut as Egypt’s pyramids; Saint 
Helen’s, a little lower, yet looking higher, with the mar- 
velous curves of its slender shining cone, bent on and 
seemingly into the sky, like an intaglio of ice cut inthe 
blue; miles away, in the farthest north and east hori- 
zons, Mounts Tacoma and Adams and Baker, all gleam- 
ing white, and all seeming to uphold the skies. 

These eternal, unalterable snow peaks will be as 
eternal and unalterable factors in the history of the 
country as in its beauty to the eye. Their value will 
not come under any head of things reckonable by cen- 
sus, statistics or computation, but it will be none the 
less real for that; it will be an element in the nature 
and character of every man and woman born within 
sight of the radiant splendor, and it will be strange if it 
does not ultimately develop, in the empire of this New 
Northwest, a local patriotism and passionate loyalty to 





soil as strong and lasting as that which has made 
generations of Swiss mountaineers ready to brave 
death for a sight of their mountains. 
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HOW TO GROW BLACK WALNUT TREES. 





In view of the general interest which is being taken 
throughout the Northwest in the culture of black wal- 
nut on tree claims, the following paper on the subject, 
read before the Indiana State Board of Agriculture, will 
be of interest to our rural readers: 

Prepare your ground by breaking and harrowing in 
the fall. Furrow it off each way as you would for corn, 
except that the rows should be four feet apart. Take 
the nuts fresh from the trees; it is not necessary that 
they should be huiled; place two nuts in each crossing. 
This is to ensure getting a good stand. The nuts should 
be covered very shallow, just enough earth to cover 
them. Inthe spring the land should be furrowed off 
midway between the rows of nuts, and the spaces planted 
with corn or potatoes. Cultivate as you would a corn 
crop, by cross plowing, being careful to give the young 
trees a fair chance and good, clean culture. The sec- 
ond spring thin out the plants to one tree to the hill. 
If there are spaces entirely missing, they may be filled 
by transplanting from the hills that contain duplicates. 
The second, and perhaps third year, it will pay to culti- 
vate corn between the rows, after which the trees 
should be regularly cultivated until they fully occupy 
the ground, so as to keep down, by their shade, all 
grass and weeds. The period at which cultivation can 
be discontinued cannot be definitely stated, as much 
will depend upon the character of the season and qual- 
ity of the soil. Of course, seven feet each way will be 
too close for permanent trees, but they will protect each 
other when small, and make much better growth. It 
is preferable to have them closely planted. When they 
begin to crowd, the alternate tree in each row may be 
removed, and will be sufficient in size to be useful in 
various ways on the farm. A second thinning will in a 
few years be necessary, taking the alternate tree the 
other way. Your permanent trees will now stand four- 
teen feet apart each way, a sufficient distance for a 
number of years, though not for large trees, but the 
thinnings will always pay a larger per cent. on the 
value of the ground occupied. 
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A MINE OF WEALTH. 








A Dakota farm is like no other on the footstool. It 
produces more wealth, is easier managed, requires less 
to manage than a farm in any other country on earth. 
There are no rocks to clear away, as in the East; no 
trees to fell, as in the Middle States; no ditches to dig 
and no irrigation to pian, as in some of the Western 
States; no drought to fear, as in the South-west; no 
floods to dread, as in the rich bottom lands of the lower 
Mississippi; no levees to build or fertilizers to buy, as 
in the older agricultural countries, and no past record 
of failure to hover over and alarm the man who plows 
and reaps in the great wheat gardens of the Universe. 
The land that was put in crop eleven years ago is as 
fertile now asthen. Yearly there is no diminution in 
productive qualities of this unequaled land. The prom- 
ises of fortune are always kept in this Mecca to the for- 
tune seekers. Had the searcher for marvelous things 
in the old time, who boldly embarked upon an unknown 
sea, and, having landed on an unknown coast, bravely 
pushed into the forest to meet the dame who always waits 
to be overtaken—had these bold searchers penetrated 
to imperial Dakota, they would have considered their 
mission accomplished. There is no need to go beneath 
the surface for the gold, for it lies ontop. No great 
amount of labor is necessary to accumulate great riches 
in a country where the ground prepared and the seed 
placed beneath it assures the harvest in due time. Da- 
kota farms are a mine of wealth, never failing to those 
who possess them.— Bismarck Tribune. 
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THE Duluth Tribune of Jan. 3d was a large eight- 
column, four-page paper, containing an abundance of 
interesting matter about the growth and prospects of 
the ‘zenith city of the unsalted seas,” 





THE BIG BEND COUNTRY. 





Development of a New Region In Wash-e 
ington Territory. 





From the Sprague Herald, 

One-half the vast agricultural lands lying adjacent 
to Sprague and in the Big Bend country belong to the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, and were taken off the mar- , 
ket some time ago for appraisement. The commis- 
sioners have rated the land according to quality, with- 
out reference to locality, the prices ranging from $1 to 
$7 per acre. The stony, rough lands at $1, and the 
choice at $7. This action fixes a basis of prices for 
lands which have heretofore been sold at $2.60 per dtre 
without reference to location or quality. The conse- 
quence is that Government lands will be rated the same, 
and those who have land thus enhanced will reap the 
benefit of this development. There are thousands of 
acres of choice Government land lying adjacent to 
Sprague still vacant. No better opportunity was ever 
offered to those seeking homes. It is a good start for 
any man to come into possession of a half section of 
land worth $7 an acre for the nominal sum of less than 
$50. The climate of Spokane County is unrivaled for 
health, pure air and good water, although situated at a 
latitude a good ways to the north. The climate is even 
and temperate, with more agreeable winters than fur- 
ther south. It is remarkable that snow has never fallen 
sufficient to blockade our railroads, and cold weather 
never lasts longer than one week without change. The 
warm “chineok” winds prevail from the south and sea- 
ward, thus moderating the winter to such a degree as 
to become delightful. Stock graze on the prairies the 
most of the winter, and need but little feeding. Alto 
gether we have the most desirable country for farming 
and stock raising this side of the Mississippi River. We 
say, With no small degree of triumph, that the town of 
Sprague is so situated as to command ail the interests 
in developing this vast country. Without any ‘‘ boom,” 
Sprague is growing steadily and surely into a wealthy 
and progressive city. Real estate is steadily rising in 
value, and the outlook for the opening of spring is in 
every respect flattering. There has been no time in the 
history of our town when investment would be so cer- 
tain of profit as the present day. And to those seeking 
business locations or farms, we would say, come to 
Sprague, and Spokane County. There is room and an 
equal chance for all; and most of the advantages of 
much older countries with which to make the start. 


A QUEER COUNTRY. 





A correspondent who has been traveling in the Bad 
Lands writes to a Butte journal: 


Not far from Custer's battle ground, on the Little Big 
Horn River, is a hage, conglomerate boulder as large 
as a farm house, made up of a great variety of shells. 
It lies in a depression in the hills, and those who have 
seen it wonder how it came there. If Prof. Leconte, of the 
University of California, and author of one of the latest 
and ablest works on geology, is correct, the creatures 
that once inhabited those shells oozed up out of a now 
extinct lake, just as millions of such creatures are now 
oozing up out of the bottom of Lake Tahoe. 

In the same district are petrified logs, with one end 
buried in the side of the bluff and the other protrading 
out and breaking off in blocks. Some of these are three 
feet in diameter, with each year’s growth plainly visible 
in the grain. Inthe same bluff are tusks of the Ma- 
geatherium as large around asa man’s body, which 
are likewse embedded at one end and breaking off into 
blocks at the other. The porous inside under the en- 
ameled surface are unmistakable proof that they are 
bones. Both the trees and the tusks are as black as 
coal at the exposed ends, but gray in color where cov- 
ered by the hill, 

These Mauvaises Terres will soon become a favorite 
resort of tourists. The region, about thirty miles wide 
by perhaps a hundred long from north to south, 
abounds in the most surprising natural curiosities. It 
has been christened Pyramid Park, from the great num- 
ber of pyramidal formations of red terra cotta baked 
from blue clay by lignite fires. In some places the pro- 
cess of baking these mud mountains may still be seen 


in progress, 
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WESTERN CAREERS FOR EASTERN YOUNG MEN, 





Sound Practical Advice from the Editor of 
the Century. 





Editor of the Century Magazine. 

Dear Sir: Why the young men who in the East are 
crowding by thousands into the professions and mer- 
cantile pursuits which are already so full, don’t come 
out West end tackle farming or stock-raising, I can- 
not, for the life of me, see; and I’m sure that if the 
matter was properly placed before them, they would 
whistle at the pursuits named, and come out to the free 
and independent life of the Western farmer and stock 
raiser with an enthusiasm which would ensure success. 
I don’t know why college-bred men seem to have a low 
opinion of agricultural life. Perbaps it is because they 
get éheir ideas of what it ia from the hard-worked 
farmer of the East, certainly not from his brother of 
the West, whose life, if he is at all forehanded, is the 
easiest and most independent in the world. 

Why don’t the fathers in the East, who, after having 
expensively educated their sons, spend additional 
thousands in setting them up in business or starting 
them in a profession, give the boys a few hundred dol- 
lars (the more the better) and send them West to become 
farmers or stock raisers? They can soon make them- 
selves independent; and then the law, medicine, bank- 
ing, or any other pursuit, is open to them. The policy 
which keeps them at the East in a long and expensive 
probation is silly; out West they can become self- 
supporting, and therefore proportionately more manly 
and self-reliant from the beginning. It costs but a 
trifle in money to take up a quarter section of land and 
put up a comfortable shed in which to live, and buy the 
necessary tools and stock to work with; after which, 
cheerful work does the reat. No especial knowledge of 
husbandry is required at the start that cannot be ac. 
quired by a few questions, which any one will cheerfully 
answer, and if the beginner does make mistakes they 
are not costly ones. 

Young England seems to see this question in a 
proper light, for there is in this State, at Le Mars, a 
very large colony of young men from England—moatly 
college-bred—who are making successful farmers and 
stock raisers; I cannot give any details, but can only 
say that there are some six hundred or more of them, 
and that they look successful, contented and happy. 
They certainly are heaithy, as any one would be sure 
to be, leading the life they do. They work hard, but 
they have their play with it, as the great number of 
greyhounds and sporting dogs of all kinds seen in that 
section, as well as the spring, summer and fall meet- 
ings of the Le Mars race-course—where they enter and 
ride their own ponies and horses—will abundantly 
testify. 

Why should not the young men of Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Columbia, and the other colleges of the 
East, organize colonies in the West, and, while making 
homes and careers for themselves, assist in building up 
this new country? Yours truly, 

Newton, Iowa. W. B. D. 


The suggestion of our correspondont is not very 
novel. We are quite sure that we have heard this kind 
of advice before--notably in the days of Mr. Greeley. 
In fact, there have been times when this advice, being 
put forth by some as a sort of social panacea, suffered 
the ignominious fate of all panaceas. Just now, how- 
ever, there is a renewal of the Western furore, and our 
correspondent naturally wants to see educated young 
men follow the example of some recent Eoglish edu- 
cated colonists. A great many of our young men of 
education are unduubtedly taking part in the movement, 
thoagh not in groups like the English, perhaps, and we 
dare say there are many more who would be wise 
to follow. 

According to a recent report from the General Land 
Office in Washington, the United States disposed of 
15,699,848 acres of public lands during the year ending 
June 30th, 1882. Of this vast area, nearly one-half, or 
6,347,729 acres, were taken by settlers under the pro- 
visions of the Homestead Act—more than one-third of 
the Homestead entries being in Dakota. The Western 
migration of 1881 was regarded as phenomenal, but it 
has probably been exceeded in volume by that of the 
season just closed. It is hardly an exaggerated esti- 
mate to say that a million of people have transferred 
themselves, during the past eight months, from the At- 
lantic sea-board States and the older States of the 
Mississippi Valley, and from the perennially swarming 
hive of Europe, to the prairies of Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas and Texas, the valleys of the Rocky Mountain 
system, and to the farther regions of the Pacitic slope. So 
rapidly have the vacant spaces in the centre of the con- 
tinent and on its western shore filled up in recent years, 
that there Is no longer a frontier, Even in the least 





The 


accessible and least attractive regions some sprinkling 
of population is found, and there are few sections where 
one could now travel a hundred miles without coming 
upon the habitations of civilized men. 

The young man in the older communities of the 
East, reading of the marvelous growth of this new 
western country, often asks himself whether he could 
not wisely join the ranks of the next annual migration. 
No doubt the question, ‘‘Shall I go West?’’ is the up- 
permost problem in the minds of thousands of the 
young men of the East, who have still their careers to 
make, and have not yet gained a secure and promising 
footing in the business world. It is a question which 
each must answer for himself, and concerning which no 
advice can be given that would be of universal applica- 
tion. It would be a grievous mistake to suppose that a 
change of longitude alone ensures success. Idleness, 
incompetency and a nerveless drifting disposition, have 
no better chance in Montana than in Massachusetts. 
Indeed, there are some men whorun along fairly well 
in the East, in the grooves of custom and of established 
acquaintance and business connections, who would 
make lamentable shipwreck if set adrift in anew West- 
ern community. 

On the other hand, the chances for a young man of 
average pluck and energy are unquestionably much 
better in the West than in the East. He shares the 
advantages of being among the first to open a fresh 
store house of natural wealth. He gets the first divi- 
dend on the increase of value resulting from bringing 
population upon the soil. The land he buys for three or 
four dollars an acre, or gets for nothing by homestead 
settlement, soon becomes worth ten or fifteen. If he 
embarks in trade or in any mechanical pursuit, his 
wares or his services are in brisk demand, because all 
the new comers around him require goods and imple- 
ments. Then there is a certain stimulus in the moral 
atmosphere caused by the ambitions and energies of a 
new community full of hope and activity, which makes 
hardships easy to bear and causes buoyancy of spirits. 

Western people find it hard to make their friends in 
the East understand just what they mean when they 
speak of the difference in the business and social tone 
of the two sections. It is a difference to be felt rather 
than defined. There is vastly more energy and more 
hope per capita of the population in new communities 
than old, and the immigrant feels at once the resulting 
stimulus. It braces up the listless and the despond- 
ing, and makes even the most active man conclude that 
there is a deal more in him in the way of work and ideas 
than he supposed. Many a young man who would have 
remained a clerk or small-salaried employee of some 
kind all his life, had he stayed in the East, becomes, 
amid the larger opportunities of the West a ‘‘lead- 
ing citizen,’’ and the owner of a fine farm or a pros- 
perous business. 

The young man going West can, therefore, count 
upon the opportunities of obtaining good land at small 
cost, the business openings growing out of the wants of 
a new community, and the moral incentive that comes 
from contact with hopeful, enterprising people. If he 
does not succeed in gaining a full measure of indepen- 
dence in the course of ten years, the reason will lie in 
his own disposition. He will either lack energy and 
capacity, or he will be so much a creature of habit and 
so thoroughly the outgrowth of an older civilization, 
that he cannot adjust himself to the new environments. 
There are men, as well as trees, that will not 
thrive when transplanted. The intending emigrant 
would do well to study his own disposition carefully, 
and make sure that he is not of that kind. 

Finally, the Western emigrant must expect to miss 
many of the agreeable conditions of life in his own 
home; to work hard and live plainly, to get along with- 
out a hundred comforts and pleasures which have been 
almost as much a matter of course to him as his three 
meals a day. He will have to find his enjoyments, for 
a few years, largely in anticipating the rewards which 
the future is to bring. He will not have to endure the 
rude physical hardships suffered by the last generation 
of pioneers who cleared the forests of Ohio and Indiana, 
for the railroads now go in advance of settlement, and 
bring the appliances of comfortable living to those who 
can pay forthem. He can ride on a sulky-plow, sow 





his grain with a patent drill, reap it with a harvester, 
and thresh it with swift machinery driven by a straw- 
burning steam engine; but, for all that, there are many 
deprivations to be borne, and trials enough to be en- 
dured to test his manly qualities, A feeling that he is 
building up the country and his own fortunes at the 
same time will bring him safely through them all, how- 
ever, if he has the stuff in him for a successful pioneer. 
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WALLA WALLA. 





A year or two ago, during the progress of railroad 
construction between Portland and Walla Walla, decline 
of the latter place was predicted as an almost certain 
result of through rail connection. It was argued that 
stations along the lines of road about Walla Walla would 
become centres of local shipment and trade, drawing the 
business which before went wholly to Walla Walla, and 
that much of the local business of the city would, with 
the opportunity of quick and convenient transit, seek 
the larger market of Portland. Few eople outside of 
Walla Walla, and few even there, expected to see the 
city hold its own under the new order of things. Even 
the local newspapers—or one of them, at least—took up 
with the popular error. But the through line was built, 
branch line: on three sides of Walla Walla were ex- 
tended from it, shipping stations and large towns 
sprang up beside them, some of the local business went 
to Portland, and just what had been prophesied came 
to pass, except that Walla Walla continued to grow. 
True, the new order of things so much dreaded greatly 
affected Walla Walla—changed it from a centre of 
farming districts to a centre of a community of towns 
and villages—changed it, in short, from a town to a 
city. 

Instead of languishing, trade improved. Every town 
built along the roads contributed to the business of 
Walla Walla more than it took aways Rents held their 
own, or advanced, and the work of general improve- 
ment did not flag. At the first alarm a few people left 
the town, but their places were not long vacant, and 
during the past eighteen months the population has in- 
creased fifteen hundred. A certain indication of the 
confidence which capital feels in Walla Walla is the fact 
that in no year of the existence of the city has so much 
been spent in substantial improvements as in 1882. 
Not less than $200,000, during the past twelve 
months,. have been put into buildings. A fine brick 
block has been erected by a Portland firm for their 
own occupancy as a branch house, and several others 
by local merchants, whose growing business demands 
more room.—-Portland Oregonian. 
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RECORD OF RAIN-FALL. 


The following figures are taken from the record of 
rain-fall kept in the United States Signal Office at Bis 
marck for the months of March, April, May and June, 
since the office was established: 


Year. Inches, 
EE See ee ee eM eT ee 14.70 
Sere ee AOE Per ee eee 13.02 
ee a PN, Se) See EL Oe AR A 10.84 
EE Shs g canard ane xa a aaa be eee 13.10 
See en er er en are en 11.22 
ies With ad» scene ae tage ae ara oe 9.45 
i st ccy ik dh gcd demcdi's ieee Sa ea Bee ae 7.85 
a eitnsa tds Pek kk ae eae eet ae 11.28 


An average of 11.51 inches—this year, as it will be 
seen, having less rain-fall than the average season. 
Last year was unusually dry, and the next dryest sea 
son was the year previous, when upwards of thirty 
bushels of wheat per acre was raised, and in one in- 
stance over one hundred bushels of oats per acre. 

The first crop was raised in this county in 1879, and 
the first wheat. in 1881. The record of rain-fall shows 
that for the four years preceding 1879 the rain-fall for 
the months of March, April, May and June averaged 
12.91 inches—one and sixty-three one-hundredths 
inches more than for the same time this year. These 
were excellent seasons, far more favora)le for crops 
than even this year, but no one was farming, and there- 
fore no results were obtained, and the croakers were 
left free to say that the country did not produce because 
it was worthless,— Bismarck Tribune, 
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SHIPPING DRESSED BEEF. 





A Profitable Enterprise to be Started in 
Montana. 





From the Helena Herald. 

The profitableness of shipping dressed meats to East- 
ern markets was so clearly demonstrated by Major 
William Davenport, of this city, in an interview pub- 
lished some months ago, that it is scarcely worth while 
to offer any further arguments in favor of the business 
as a paying investment, and this article is not written 
to prove this self-evident. proposition, but is more for 
the purpose of asking our stock men and capitalists to 
come together and make a union of interests as well 
for their individual benefit as to save to the Territory 
and our people the great difference in cost between the 
shipment of live and dressed cattle. 

A company of this kind, if it could be formed, would 
only require about fifty of our cattle men to represent a 
herd of say 250,000 head of cattle. Of this number it 
is safe to say that 50,000 fat beeves could be slaughtered 
and shipped East annually. At the price at which 
Montana cattle were sold in Chicago (say $85 per head, 
as in the shipment of live cattle by D. A. G. Floweree), 
the annual receipts would amount to $4,250,000, which 
would return to the respective owners of the cattle, in 
proportion to the numbers represented in the company, 
the sum of $50 as the price of each head slaughtered 
and shipped, amounting in the aggregate to 
$2,500,000, and give to the treasury of the company 
$1,750,000 to be divided pro rata in dividends. This 
calculation is based upon the supposition that a live 





steer or beef is worth in Chicago, after paying expenses 
of shipment by rail, just the same amount as his carcass | 
would be worth at the same place when dressed | 
and prepared for shipment in Montana. But the fig- | 
ures, according to Major Davenport’s calculation, if | 
carefully examined (based upon a four-year-old of 1,200 | 
pounds weight), will appear to be decidedly in favor of 
slaughtering the animals here instead of transporting | 
forty-five per cent. of his useless offal over 1,500 miles | 
to market. } 

The figures at present Chicago prices for beef net is 
thirteen cents per pound, so a carcass of 660 pounds 
is worth in that market $85.80. Even supposing that 
a live steer of the given weight costs just as much to | 
get him in the cattle yard at Chicago as it does to get 
his carcass in the shambles at the same place, the fig- 
ures will prove that it is more profitable and convenient 
for the company to slaughter in Montana than to ship 
their cattle live weight to Eastern markets. 

The figures are as follows, after stating that the 
hides, tallow, hoofs, horns and other parts of the ani- 
mal will more than pay the cost of slaughtering, 
freight, agencies and all other expenses. 

The steer of the given age weighs 1,200 pounds on 
his range before he is shipped, but loses 125 pounds in 
the fever of excitement incident to the rough jerks of | 
the cara, the screams of the passing locomotives, the 
head and tail manner of forcing him to stand or be 
trampled upon for a long and tiresome ride, and from 
loss of appetite consequent upon being deprived of the | 
grass to which he is accustomed. So to trace the 
value of the steer in Chicago at the gross price for 
1,200 pounds, less 125 pounds for loss in carriage, he 
stands before the buyers and commands six and one 
half cents per pound for 1,075 pounds, which equals 
$69.87 4¢. 

But in Montana, among the kine of his herd and 
fresh from the nutritious bunch grass, he steps up to 
the “bull ring” in all his pride and beauty, with a | 
calm unconsciousness as to the surroundings, yields his 
life with only a few struggles, and gives bis pure, juicy 
flesh in its primest condition to be weighed and trans- 
ported for sale. When dressed he weighs 660 pounds, 
and after traveling in a refrigerator car readily sells for 
thirteen cents per pound, or $85.80. The difference 
($15.924¢) in favor of the dressed meat goes to the | 
company, and is placed in its treasury, amounting an- 
nually on 50,000 carcasses to $796,250—a very nice 
item of saving and a very strong argument in favor of 
a cattle company such as can readily be organized in | 
Montana. 


| arising from purely natural causes. 


The economy of shipping dressed meats will be fur- 
ther strengthened by the fact that cars of 40,000 pounds 
capacity are now used on the Pennsylvania Central and 
other roads, and will no doubt be offered by the North- 
ern Pacific for this special trade. While these cars can 
be had for the same price to Chicago, whether freight- 
ed with live cattle or dressed meats, the difference is 
very great; one carries thirty-three head of live cattle, 
and another of the same capacity carries the carcasses 
of sixty head. If these figures and considerations 
only meet the scrutiny of our cattle men, and are fa- 


vorably considered by them, we will be amply rewarded | 


for getting them together for our readers. 
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GROWTH OF MINNEAPOLIS. 








The Remarkable Progress of a Northwest- 
ern City. 





"rom the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 

The record of the business of Minneapolis during the 
past year in real estate transfers, building, jobbing and 
manufactures, which the Pioneer Press yesterday sum- 
marized from its previous figures, is, without question, 
the most marvelous development of a simply legitimate 
and natural business growth ever made by a city of its 
size in the world. Chicago, with a population at the 
last census of 500,000, with an habitual growth regarded 
the world over as phenomenal, has added $17,000,000 
to its building values the past year. Minneapolis, with 
a population at the last census of under 50,000, or less 
than one-tenth as much, has added $8,000,000 to its 
building values. St. Louis, which regards itself as the 
rival of Chicago, and which is at least five times as 
large as Minneapolis, has expended in building but one- 
half as much as Minneapolis. In other words, Minne- 
apolis has built nearly four times as much as Chicago in 
proportion to its population, and ten times as much as 
St. Louis. Supposing Minneapolis to have at the pres- 
ent time 80,000 people, it has expended in private and 
public building improvements $100,000 to each 1,000 
of its population, while Chicago, supposing it to have 
600,000, has expended but $29,000 to each 1,000; and 
St. Louis, supposing it to have 400,000, but $10,000 
to each 1,000. The increase of business in other direc- 
tions is equally remarkable. Against real estate trans- 


| fers in 1881 of $8,315,049, Minneapolis has in 1882 re- 


corded transfers of $19,161,294. Against a jobbing 
business of $47,903,840, she presents a record of 


| $60,381,000, and adding the total of manufactured 
goods jobbed, the result in all branches is $87,941,688, | 
| against $63,036,115 the previous year. 


in lumber manufacture has kept pace with this growth. 


| Only in flour manufacture is there a failure in the per- 
| centage of increase—a fact which, of course, occasions | 
| no surprise. 


There has not been the usual active de- 
mand, and the immense business already done—Minne- 


apolis being the largest flour-producing city in the world | 


is sufficient reason for this. With the addition of 


the capacity of the mills now under construction, the | 


millers will next year, however, come forward with 
their proportionate increase. 

And yet Minneapolis is not proud. 
going right on with the fulfillment of a manifest destiny, 
which it requires no effort to secure, and which no ad- 
verse circumstances can counteract. Probably no year 


| in the history of the city has witnessed less effort on the 


part of citizens to add to its regular and legitimate ac- 
cumulations in the way of population and business. If 
there has been a boom, it is the outgrowth of agencies 
There has, in 
other words, been no other occasion for the phenomenal 
prosperity which the year just closed has witnessed, 


| than has resulted from the accustomed ‘‘ supply and 


demand ”’ which constitute the reliable and legitimate 


| evidences of any city’s growth and prosperity. These | 
form the groundwork of the seemingly phenomenal pro- | 


gress of the city of Minneapolis; and these are the con- 
ditions, and the only conditions, upon which she bases 
her expectations of future greatness and ascendency. 


—_———— - ©ee-_____ 


THE next number of Tue Nortuwest will contain 
views of Bismarck, Dakota, and the great Bismarck 
Bridge over the Missouri River. 


The increase | 


She is simply | 


EXTENSION OF THE NORTHERN PACIFIC EXPRESS, 





W. J. Footner, of St. Paul, agent of the Northern 
Pacific Express Company, recently arrived in Portland, 
Oreg., to commence arrangements for establishing the 
service of his company, to begin Jan. Ist, 1883. This 
company willsupplant Wells, Fargo & Co.’s express on 
all railroad and steamboat lines of the Oregon Railway 
and Navigation Company, including the narrow gauge 
divisions in the Willamette Valley and boats on Puget 
Sound, and on the Pacific, Pend d’Oreille and Clark’s 
Fork Divisions of the Northern Pacific. Wells, Fargo 
& Co, will retain control of the Oregon and California 
Railroad, east and west side, and of the ocean division 
of the Oregon Railway and Navigation Company. The 
company was established about three years ago as a 
business venture, and the proposed change in Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho is simply an expression of its 
limits. Connection is made with other express com- 
panies whose territory lies east and south of St. Paul, 
and on this end connection will be made with Wells, Fargo 
& Co., so that the service will go on as if one company 
had the entire management. A division superintendent 
with head-quarters at Portland will be appointed, and 
the company will have exclusive agents in the more 
populous interior cities, and special messengers on all 
routes where the traffic justifies. At smaller shipping 
points the railroad agents will act for the express com- 
pany, and on lines where the traffic is light baggage- 
masters and pursers will agt as messengers. The 
Northern Pacific will carry out Wells, Fargo & Co.’s 
letter business. provided such arrangements can be 
| made with the latter organization. 





.-—_——_—_eee-- 


A STEAM ICE SLED. 


It will be remembered that last winter Captain Alsop 
made a series of experiments with an ice sled or engine, 
of which the power was an ordinary farm engine, and 
it was placed on runners. This proved quite successful 
as an ice vehicle; but the captain was not satisfied 
with it. 

This season he commenced early, determined to con- 
quer all obstacles. The framework of the structure is 
now nearly complete, and is twenty-two feet long. It 
has two sets of runners, and between the rear pair is a 
set of wheels about four feet in diameter, the tires be- 
| ing fitted with steel teeth, each about three inches long 
| and two broad at the base. These are a foot apart and 
| on the two they alternate. 

This wheel is propelled by two fifteen horse-power 
engines, which operate in the same manner as a rail- 
road engine. The captain says that soon he expects to 
start this sled, and then he will show that immense 
| loads can be drawn on the ice, and he says it will make 


| a complete revolution in river traffic. —Furgo Argus. 











| 
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| THE ADMISSION OF DAKOTA. 





The admission of Dakota is no longer a question of 
expediency or partisan advantage. It is one of simple 
right and justice. The population is now, at a low es- 
timate, 350,000, of which 275,000 are in the southern 
| half. It will have a population of 1,000,000 by the time 

the next census is taken, composed of the very best 
| stock this country has to furnish. The bulk of Dako- 
tuians are American citizens who have changed their 
residence from one part of the country to another. 
They have a right to representation in Congress, and no 
party which denies them this right need expect to get a 
foothold on the soil of Dakota. The people of Dakota 
should demand admission, not as humble petitioners 
seeking a great boon, but as American citizens who 
have a right to representation in a body which taxes 
| them. The Territory now has population enough to en- 
| title it to two members of Congress. All other new 
States when admitted had barely sufficient for one mem- 
ber. A demand so framed and urged cannot be resisted 
by any Congress which pretends to have respect for the 
fundamental principles of the American Government. 
Dakota must come into the Union and must come in at 
once. Every month that it is kept out is a wrong and 
an injustice to the people, not only of that Territory, 
but of the whole United States.—Chicago Tribune. 
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PROGRESS OF THE NORTHERN PACIFIC. 








An Interesting Summary of the Work 
of 1882. 


From the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


There have been no marked changes in the year’s 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


history of the road or of the parties in control. The | 


energies of all, from President Villard down to minor 
officers, have been devoted to the extension of the 


tracks westward and from the Pacific coast eastward. | 


The great stimulus, aside from increased earnings in 
consequence of new tracks laid, has been the purpose 
to finish the road as quickly as possible, to head off ad- 
vanced Congressional legislation on the land grant of 
the road. In this connection a short history of 


THE LAND GRANT 
will not be out of place. The granting act of July 2, 
1864, required the completion of the entire road on or 
before July 4, 1876. On May 4, 1866, a joint resolution 
of Congress extended the time for the beginning and 
for the completion of the road two years. On July 1, 
1868, a joint resolution extended the time for the be- 
ginning of the work to two years, and required the com- 
pletion of the entire road on or before July 4, 1877. On 
March 1, 1869, a joint resolution of Cougress consented 
to the issue of bonds. On April 10, 1869, a joint reso- 
lution authorizing the extension of a branch line from 
Portland, Oreg., to Puget Sound; May 31, 1870, au- 
thorizing the issue of mortgage bonds and extending 
the indemnity limits; Juby 15, 1870, a proviso requiring 
the company to pay the cost of surveying, selecting 
and conveying the lands granted before the issue of 
patents to the company. Under the date of June 11, 
1879, the Secretary of the Interior (Schurz) held that 
the effect of the resolution of July 1, 1868, was to ex- 
tend the time for the completion of the road to July 4, 
1879. The facts show that the entire length of the pro- 
posed line of road and its official branches is 2,270 
miles; that 631 miles had been built before the expira- 
tion of the time at which the entire line was required 
to be built, and 1,739 were uncompleted at that time; 
that 475 miles have been completed since that time 
(July 1, 1879), and that after Jan. 1, 1883, only 310 
miles of road will remain uncompleted. The aggregate 
land grant to the company was 48,215,040 acres, of 
which 1,000,509 acres have been patented to the com- 
pany. Late and prospective legislation by Congress 
presents easy incentive to the company to 
PUSH CONSTRUCTION, 

which will be done all through the coming winter, if 
the men are not absolutely frozen out. Thus far, at 
and beyond Billings, the weather has been quite favor- 
able for operations, and track is going down at the rate 
of one and a half miles per day going west and one 
mile per day coming east. Since Jan. 1, 1882, to the 
present, there have been completed on the eastern side 
340 miles, of which 280 miles of new track, from Hor- 
ton, on the Yellowstone Division, have been laid to 
Bozeman. On the western division 340 miles have been 
laid, to the Missoula River. The eastern end of the 
track is nearing a point beyond Bozeman, and the 
weatern end is close to the Missoula. The gap to be 
filled after Jan. 1, 1883, will be only 310 miles. The 
work of grading is so far progressed on the gap that by 
spring track laying can be done between the two ends, 
with the single exception of the Bozeman tunnel, which 
will not be completed before August, 1883. But pro- 
gress will not be delayed, as a steep grade, 209 feet to 
the mile and eight miles long, has been located over 
the summit of the pass, on which the track can be laid 
to the base of the mountain on the western side. The 
Mullan tunnel will be completed probably by May 1. 
The present mileage of the east division of the road 
actually constructed is, or will be, as follows: 


Miles. 

St. Paul Division—From St. Paul to Brainerd.. 136 

Minnesota Division—From Brainerd to Fargo.. 140 
Dakota Vivision—From Fargo to Bismarck.... 194% 
Missouri Division—From Bismarck to Glendive. 22114 

Yellowstone Division—From Glendive to Bil- : 

heh ntdeNelnseeees 046 960065 225 


I dn ida ene vcebscdecs coctence 10 
From Livingston to Bozeman. .......... nieces 24 
Total miles from St. Paul............ 1,05034 


| 
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The western end is completed from New Tacoma, on 
Puget Sound, to Kalama, on the Columbia River, 
Washington Territory, 105'g miles; Wallula Junction, 
to the eastern boundary of Idaho, 245 miles; New Ta- 


| koma to Wilkeson (a part of the Cascade Branch), 30 


miles, making a total of 38014 miles. 
The distance from Duluth to Bozeman is 1,032 miles. 


The distance from Duluth to Tacoma, Oreg., will be | 


2,042 miles. 
BRANCH LINES. 

New track has been laid in the branch lines this year 

as follows: 
Miles. 

Little Falls & Dakota—From Little Falls to 

ee eer ee ree eee 88 
Northern Pacific, Fergus & Black Hills—From 

Fergus Falls to a point eighteen miles west of 

DE Soticeeds neha scuns Sneeenne’ ae 
Pelican Branch (subsequently transferred to the 

St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba)—From 

Fergus Falls Junction to Pelican Rapids...... 21% 
Fargo & South-western—From Fargo Junction 





to Lisbon (Sheyenne River) idbniveencuen ae 
Jamestown Northern—From Jamestown Junc- 
ss ca ckeauubaeenneernens ‘ 
Total branch line new tracks laid.......... 250146 


The following is a recapitulation of the branches as 
laid out for probable termini. 

Centrally about on the forty-seventh parallel runs the 
main line of the Northern Pacitic Railroad, 375 miles 
east and west in Dakota, crossing the Missouri River 
on the great bridge just completed at Bismarck. 

First—Cas-elton Branch, recently transferred to the 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba. From Casselton on the 
main line north to the boundary, 156 miles. Track laid 
to Mayville, forty-five miles; graded, ready for track, to 
Forest River, sixty-five miles. 

Second—Jamestown Northern Branch, from James- 
town north-west to the Mouse Kiver, thence up the Val- 
ley of the Mouse or Souris River to the boundary, 200 
miles; graded and track laid thirty-five miles from 
Jamestown to Carrington. 

Third—From Carrington Junction starts the Devil’s 
Lake & Turtle Mountain Branch, running due north via 
the west end of Devil’s Lake and ‘‘ Mauvaise Coulie” 
Valley and Turtle Mountain Valley to the international 
boundary, 160 miles. These lines are surveyed and lo- 
cated, and all ready for working in 1883. 

Fourth—Fargo & South-western Branch, from Fargo, 
on the main line, ranning south-west via Lisbon, on the 
Sheyenne River; Lamoure, on the James River, to the 
Missouri River, near Fort Yates, distance of 200 miles; 


track laid to Lisbon, fifty-six miles; grading finished to | 


Lamoure, thirty-two miles further; total of eighty- 
eight miles surveyed through to the Missouri. It is 
supposed that work on this line will continue rapidly in 
spring of 1883. 

Fifth—Black Hills Branch, from Wahpeton, at june- 
tion of the Bois de Sioux and Red River, south-west 
thirty-live miles to Black Hills district: forty miles 
graded; twenty miles track laid; work will be pushed 
on this line in 1883. 

This branch is a continuation south-west of the Wa- 
dena, Fergus Falls & Black Hills Railroad of Minnesota, 
which road is owned and operated by the Northern 
Pacific Company. All these branches are well located 
through the finest farming lands and valleys of North 
Dakota, and it is supposed and believed that they will 
be pushed to an early completion. 

In October a contract was made with the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha Railroad Company, by which 
the latter company is to enjoy the joint use of the 
Northern Pacific tracks from a point one and one-half 
miles east of the Nemadji bridge to and into Superior, 
and also terminal facilities at Duluth, when the bridge 
across St. Louis River is completed. An important 
event in the affairs of the company was the agreement 
made with the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba, by 
which harmonious relations were thoroughly secured. 
This was done by the transfer of lines of the two com- 
panies where they competed with each other in com- 
mon territory. The Northern Pacific transferred to the 
other company 118 miles of trackage and received 100 
miles in return. The former comprised the Casselton 
branch, forty-six -miles long; the Pelican branch, 
twenty-one miles; Manitoba Southwestern, from Winne- 
peg to Nelsonville. 


EAST OF GLENDIVE. 


There have been used on the completed road 25,000 
tons of steel rails and 430,000 cross-ties. The main 
track is now all steel rail east of Bismarck. About 125 
miles of track was ballasted with gravel. One hundred 
and sixty thousand feet of new sidings were put in. Of 





these, it may be specified that 24,000 feet were put in at 
Brainerd (partly in connection with the new shops), 
4,500 feet at Duluth, 5,400 feet at Perham, and 10,000 
feet at Mandan. Sixteen new section houses were 
built, ten of these being on the Missouri Division. Thir- 
teen new station buildings were erected, and five en- 
larged to nearly double their former size. Of these, 
special mention is made of the new station at Mandan, 
which is of red brick, built in the Queen Anne style, 
and by all odds the handsomest station west of St. 
Paul. It is two stories in height, and its dimensions 


are 30 feet by 100 feet. Four freight houses were en- 


| 





larged and one new one built. Thirteen standard tanks 
were built, and, in conjunction with them, six pump 
houses. These tanks are frost-proof tubs twenty-four 
seet in diameter and sixteen feet high. They hold 1,600 
barrels of water, or enough to supply thirty locomo- 
tives. At Duluth a bonded warehouse, 35 feet by 150, 
was built on the docks, and two new coal docks, 600 
feet and 200 feet long respectively, were constructed. 
Five new stock-yards were provided, one of them on 
the docks at Duluth. A large number of other build- 
ings were put up at various stations, such as telegraph 
oflices, baggage houses, tool houses, etc. Three new 
frame engine houses were built to accommodate local 
business, and additional stalls put on the brick round 
house at Fargo. One of the most extensive improve- 
ments made during the year is the new shops at Brain- 
erd. The company has had for some time large shops 
at that point, comprising a large machine and erecting 
shop, boiler shop, blacksmith shop, foundry, freight 
and passenger car shops, storehouses, etc. These were, 
however, found insufticient for the work required, and 
this year the 
NEW SHOPS 


were erected. They are in East Brainerd, south of the 
track, just opposite the old shops. All the buildings 
are of brick, with stone trimmings and slate roof, and 
in the aggregate will compare favorably both in size 
and appointments with the best in the United States. 
The dimensions of the principal buildings are as fol- 
lows: 

The engine house, 316 feet in diameter, has 44 stalls, 
and at the centre a wrought irom turn-table 56 feet in 
diameter; the machine shop 120 feet by 240 feet, with 
engine and boiler room 40 feet by 80 feet; the black- 
smith shop, 80 feet by 200, with engine and_ boiler 
room 20 feet by 30 feet, and a blacksmith store house 
26 feet by 160 feet; the boiler shop, 80 feet by 175 feet; 
copper and tank shops, 80 feet by 160 feet, with boiler 
house 20 by 24 feet, and store and fuel house 26 feet by 
100 feet; the oil house, 40 feet: by 60 feet, built of iron 
and brick throughout; and the office and store house, 
two stories, 44 feet by 280 feet. 

Most of these buildings are now completed and in 
use, and the others are rapidly approaching completion. 
A large number of side tracks were laid in connection 
with these new shops and a second main track laid 
through the yard. 

Rapidly approaching completion also are the round 
houses at Jamestown and Glendive. These buildings 
are brick, of the same diameter as the new one at 
Brainerd. Ultimately they will have forty-four stalls. 
This year eleven stalls were built at each place, and in 
connection therewith shops for ordinary repairs sixty 
feet by seventy-five feet. 

THE BRIDGES 


along the road have had most careful scrutiny during 
the year and are in first-class condition. Seventy-five 
were rebuilt entire and large numbers received needed 
repairs. The completion of the great steel bridge at 
Bismarck marks an era in the history of the road. 
This bridge, which was a year and a half in building, 
was formally opened for traffic on Oct. 21. On that 
day each of the three great spans of 400 feet was 
tested with a continuous train of eight Mogul engines, 
having an aggregate weight of 1,120,000 pounds. The 
test, which was witnessed by a large number of bridge en- 
gineers and railroad men from all parts of the country, 
was eminently successful, and made the oceasion of 
great rejoicing in both Bismarck and Mandan. The 
bridge consists of three spans of 400 feet each, and two 
spans of 125 feet, besides an approach a quarter of a 
mile in length on the west end. The trusses are con- 
structed entirely of iron and steel. The height of the 
trusses is fifty feet, and the distance from the rail to the 











river surface is sixty feet. The piers and abutments are 
of massive granite and 120 feet in height. Hitherto the 
tide of emigration has been largely held in check by the 
great river, the crossing of which was effected by a tedi- 
ous transfer. The construction of the bridge has done 
away with this, and already the emigration is setting 
toward the trans-Missouri country, and is expected to 
reach monstrous proportions during the coming season. 
EQUIPMENT. 

The following is the present equipment of the road: 
Box cars, 2,262; stock cars, including 20 Illoway cars, 
505; flat ears, 1,957; coal cars, 39; refrigerators, 10; 
boarding, 72; cabooses, 85; miscellaneous, 32; coaches, 
73; engines, 175; besides new engines coming forward, 
and 50 new coaches contracted for; Pullman sleep- 
ers, 12, , 

EARNINGS AND EXPENSES, 

The figures for the first nine months of the year are as 
follows: The gross earnings for the first nine months of 
the present fiscal year were $3,658,434, as against 
$2,055,580 for the same period in 1881, showing an in- 
crease in less than a year of over $1,604,854. The 
earnings for the month of April, 1882, were $438,000, 
as against $216,000 for the same month last year, an 
increase of $221,609. The earnings for the first week 
in June, 1882, were $127,060, an increase of $56,450 
over the corresponding week last year. 

Earnings and operating expenses from July 1 to Sep- 
tember 30, 1882, compared with the same period of the 
previous fiscal year: 

1882. 1881. Increase. 
Gross earn’gs.. $2,194,120 61 $1,333,368 69 $860,751 92 
Operating ex*. 1,297,535 54 770,587 85 526,947 69 

Net earnings.. $869,585 07 $562,780 84 $33,804 23 
Approximate gross earnings, October........ 834,360 00 

*Includes rentals and taxes. 


ST. PAUL IMPROVEMENTS. 

Like the Manitoba, the principal local improvement 
made by the Northern Pacific has been in the line of 
building. Their magnificent general office building at 
the foot of Fourth Street and at the continuation of 
Broadway and Prince has been lately described in full. 
The superstructure was commenced in May, 1882, and 
it is to be occupied May 1, 1883. In dimensions it is 
62x150 feet, with four stories and a basement; built of 
brick, with a foundation of Kasota stone, and a roof of 
iron and slate. There are twenty large offices, so ar- 
ranged as to be capable of subdivision. The steam 
heating apparatus will be the most complete of its kind 
in the West (the whole building, in fact, is regarded as 
«a model for general railway offices) and the boiler 
house will be put up separately from the main building. 
The cost is not given by the railway officials, but ex- 
perts say $175,000 is none too high a figure. 

Temporary tracks three miles or more in length have 
been put down this year in the Seventh Street, yards of 
the Northern Pacific, and permanent ones will take 
their place as soon as the grading now in progress is 
complete. The filling is now in progress between the 
tunnel (as it is called) and Pine Street. Tanks and out- 
houses for the accommodatioion of the employees of the 
freight and passenger departments, have been built in 
the yards at Fourth and upper Seventh Streets. A coal 
platform has been erected at Fourth Street and three 
temporary engine houses in the Seventh Street yard. 
Switches have been put down, where needed, in the 
temporary tracks. 

As will be seen, the work is still in progression, and 
the officials declare themselves unable to give figures of 
cost of the work done; but from inquiries from others it 
is believed that $75,000 is none too large a sum, and 
the recapitulation will give: 


IS 255355, gd bandana as reese woe $175,000 

Temporary tracks, fillings, etc............... 75,000 

ee cheddeds 60bOddelesedees sonnel $250,000 
——_—— -- ©¢e@ --——_—— 


IncLupING the new coal bunkers, the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad shops and the warehouses on the wharf 
erected this season, the buildings finished or now being 
erected in Tacoma will cost, at a low estimate, over 
$200,000. The western terminal town of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad has lately taken a new start, and will 
doubtless double or treble its present population during 
the next two years. 
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ONE YEAR IN DAKOTA. 





The Experience of a New York Man Who 
Went West. 


VANDERBILT, D. T., Nov. 22d, 1882. 
Editor Bismarck Tribune. 

Str: Iam prompted by a desire to enlighten my fel- 
low creatures on the merits of Dakota, to relate my one 
year’s experience to them through your widely circu- 
lated paper, feeling that it will interest some and be 
verified by others whose experience has been similar to 
mine. Believing that the late lamented H. G. had made 
one wise remark in his life, I seized my gripsack just 
one year ago and shook the dust of the great city of 
New York from my shoes, and struck out direct for the 
‘“‘ Big Muddy,’’ via Bismarck. I was much surprised, 
on my arrival there, to find a flourishing city filled with 
able and shrewd business men, instead of what I had 
supposed from my experience in more eastern places, 
where a five-year-old village still remains an infant. I 
have no lots in Bismarck, and no property interest, but 
in passing do not hesitate to say that I predict for it a 
brilliant future if rightly governed by honest men; and 
from the result of the late election it would seem that the 
ring, which had in a measure controlled the local offices, 
had lost its grip, and from this time on good govern- 
ment is assured, much of which is due to the bold and 
fearless stand taken by the Tribune. Chance has cast 
my destiny seventy-five miles south of Bismarck, on the 
east side of the mighty Missouri, where I find a similar 
country to that adjacent to Bismarck. I did not come 
here for my health (though I have gained much in that 
way), but to raise live stock and take up farming land, 
which is alike free to all. Barring the inconveniences 
of a sparsely settled country, bordering on the great Sioux 
Indian reservation, I can truly say that my efforts have 
been most satisfactory. It being about forty-six de- 
grees north latitude, it would naturally be supposed that 
the winters would be very cold, but I have not found it 
so. My stock grazed out all winter without shelter, ex- 
cept that furnished by Nature in the timber along the 
river and in ravines; and they looked like Eastern stall- 
fed cattle in the spring, sleek and fat as moles. This 
being my first year, I did not do much in the agricul- 
tural line, but what I did try turned out surprisingly 
well. Oats ran from sixty to eighty bushels to the 
acre; potatoes, corn, onions, peas and all the common 
garden vegetables grew abundantly. Ihave seen potatoes 
weighing four pounds, and sound as a nut all through, 
and cabbage weighing from twenty-five to forty pounds, 
raised here with scarcely an effort at cultivation, and 
other products, the sight of which would cause a back- 
east farmer to blush and go and club himself for having 
toiled on a scanty, stony, stumpy and high-priced farm 
of poor land, while here are unlimited quantities of the 
richest soil, unbreiren and practically unknown except 
to the Indian, buffalo and coyote. The Indian is now 
a ward of the Government, and is perfectly willing to be, 
as long as he is so well fed and has everything he needs 
without having to soil his hands. He is unarmed and 
peaceable. His cousin, the coyote, gives no annoyance, 
and the buffalo, deer, antelope and other animals of the 
chase will soon be things of the past, all swept away by | 
the mighty flow of immigration that is pouring in. And 
is it to be wondered at? | 

The result of the Burleigh County exhibit at the Min- | 
neapolis Fair 1s now known throughout the land, and | 
people are not slow to accept the verdict of such a tri- | 
bunal. No better proof of the fertility of the soil and 
future of the country is wanted by an intelligent man 
than the great strides railroads are now making. Da- 
kota having built more miles of road in the past month 
than any State or Territory in the Union. Da- 
kota, with its 152,000 square miles of wheat growing 
land, will at no distant day control the cereal market of 
the world, and will produce millions of beef cattle, there 
being considerable broken or hilly lands with deep ra- | 
vines and running streams of good healthy water, and | 
abundance of nutritious buffalo and other grasses. If | 
a man comes here to raise stock I would advise him to | 
purchase his first start or stock here, as frequently stock | 
do not do well until they are acclimated. If one comes 


| 


here to engage in agriculture, he should have means | 


} 








enough to buy three good work horses or two yoke of 
cattle, two breaking and one stirring plow, a mowing 
machine and sundry farming utensils, enough money to 
build him a ‘‘shack,’”’ or house, and run him for one 
year; and then, in the vulgar parlance of the country, 
he is ‘‘heeled.’? I was born in the Keystone State, and 
revere it as my birthplace. I have lived long in the 
Empire State, and love it for its good people, thrift and 
general prosperity. But for great agricultural products, 
natural resources, health, prospective wealth and great 
returns, Dakota takes the “frosted bun.”’ 
Respectfully yours, 
J. Leste THOMPSON. 
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RESIGNATION OF GENERAL SPRAGUE. 





General J. W. Sprague has recently resigned the po- 
sition of General Superintendent of the Western Division 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad, it is understood on ac- 
count of prudential consideration affecting his physical 
health. Although. the General is apparently a well- 
preserved and vigorous man for his age, he has quite 
recently been warned by a severe attack of illness that 
prudence would dictate a respite from the arduous du- 
ties devolving upon him, which are sufficiently exacting 
to tax the physical energies of a young man to the ut- 
most. The General has been an efficient officer in the 
railroad service, with which he has been many years 
connected, and his active and genial presence in rail- 
road affairs will be greatly missed by all those who 
have come in contact with him. He came here in 1870, 
in the employ of the Northern Pacific Railroad, and 
acted as Superintendent of the Kalama Division until 
1877, when he was appointed Superintendent of the Ore- 
gon Steam Navigation Company's steamships, with 
head-quarters at Portland. In 1879 he resigned this po- 
sition to accept the General Superintendency of the 
Western Division of the Northern Pacitic Railroad, 
which office he has just resigned. Few men could fill 
such a position with greater credit to the corporation, 
to the public, or to himself, than General Sprague has 
done, and his resignation will be universally regretted. 
—Tacoma News. 
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A MONTANA BANQUET, 





There seems to be no lack of good victuals out in 
Montana. Here is the bill of fare of a Christmas din- 
ner, served at the Merrill House, in Glendive, Monday 
December 25th, 1882. 

SOUP. 
Oyster. Lobster with Cream, Giblet. 
FISH. 


Baked Lake Superior Trout, Tomato Sauce. 
Boiled White Fish, Egg Sauce. 
BOILED. 
Corned Beef and Cabbage. Sugar Cured Ham. 
Leg of Mutton, Caper Sauce. 
Tongue, Tomato Sauce. Turkey, Oyster Sauce. 


ROASTS. 


Ribs of Beef, Brown Potatoes, 
Chicken, Bread Gravy. 


Beef, Yorkshire Pudding. 
Turkey, Cranberry Jelly. 
Saddle Venison, Currant Jelly. Veal with Dressing. 
Mutton, Mint Sauce, Buffalo with Jelly. 
Antelope, Mountain Sheep. 


COLD MEATS. 
Roast Beef. Ham. Tongue, Mutton, 
ENTREES, 
Cold Game Pic, Washington Style. 


Baked Pork and Beans, Boston Style. Escalloped Oysters, 
Queen Fritters, Parisian Style. 


Oyster Croquettes, Jimtown Style. Fi of Veal, Larded, 
Rabbit Curry, Mexican Style. 
VEGETABLES, 
Mashed Potatoes, Boiled Potatoes. Green Corn, 
Green Peas, Boiled Rice, 
PASTRY. 
Green Apple Pie. Pumpkin Pie. 
lish Plum Pudding, Brandy Sauce. 
Apple-Tapioca Pudding, Cream Sauce, Vanilla Ice Cream. 


Lemon Jelly. Brandy Jelly. Oranberry Jelly. 
Port Wine Jelly. Fruit Cake. Pound Cake. 


Silver and Gold Cake. 
Sponge Cake. Rock Cake. Marble Cake, Jelly Roll. 
White Mountain Cake. Coffee Cake, 
DESSERT. 
Apples. Nuts. Raisins. Cheese. Picklea. 
White Bread, Celery. Graham Bread. 
TEA. CHOCOLATE. Corres. 
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New York and St. Paul, January 15th, 1883. 


OUR PROGRAMME. 

Between Lake Superior and the Pacific Ocean 
stretches a belt of country 2,000 miles long. Its 
northern boundary is the British Possessions, and 
its width may be roughly stated as 400 miles. We 
call it a belt—not because it is of uniform char- 
acter as to surface, soil or climate, but because 
the currents of life and trade ran back and forth 
along its entire length, and because it is traversed 
by a single central artery of railway communica- 
tion—the Northern Pacific Railroad. It is gen- 
erally known as the Northern Pacific Country, 
from the name of the road which, with its 
branches and allies, serves its transportation pur- 
poses. 

This immense region contains the only extensive 
areas of fertile land in the United States now un- 
developed or very sparsely occupied, and offering 
strong inducements to agricultural settlement. 
It has a greater variety of scenery and surface 
than can be found between Maine and Texas, or 
between New York and Omaha. 
temperate, healthy and bracing, and the settler 
from any of the northern latitudes of America or 
Europe can, if he choose, find like conditions of 
scenery and mean temperature to those he has 
experienced in his old home. 

The development of this immense region has 
gone forward with great rapidity of late; but 
there is so much room in it for people and enter- 
prise, that for at least ten years to come it will be 
the most attractive field on the continent for new 
settlement. Farmers, manufacturers, mechanics, 
miners of coal, iron, gold, silver and copper, lum- 
bermen, cattle raisers, wool growers and business 
men of all occupations will find there an outlet of 
escape from overcrowded communities, and abun- 
dant openings for their energy, skill and capital. 

We believe that a newspaper devoted to chron- 
icling the growth of this region and describing its 
characteristic scenery, life and undeveloped re- 
sources, has a field of usefulness and profit. In 
this belief we have started Tue Norruwest. 
As a basis for its publication we have purchased 
The New Northwest, a smaller sheet hitherto 
issued in Philadelphia, which was in its sixth 
volume, and always had a large circulation. 
Subscribers to that paper who, have paid in ad- 
vance will receive THz Norruwesr in its place, 
and all its advertising contracts will be carried 
out by us. 

Tae Norruwesr will be published monthly. 
We mean to make it specially interesting and 
valuable to three classes of people : 

Those who think of going West to better their 
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| fortunes and want information about good open- 
ings for new settlers. 

Those who already live in the Northern Pacific 
belt and would like to know about the progress of 
the whole region. 

Those who are interested in the bonds and 
stocks of the Northern Pacific Railroad and its 
allied lines, and who want prompt and accurate 
news about the finances of these companies and 
the growth of the country upon which they de- 
pend. 
| Single subscriptions, $1 per year ; five copies, 
| $4; ten copies, $7. 
| Post-office address, 

THE NORTHWEST, 
Mills Building, Broad Street, New York. 
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TO ENGLISH FARMERS. 





A large edition of this number of Tue Norta- 
west is sent to England for distribution, and 
copies will doubtless fall into the hands of many 
tenant farmers who have long been turning over 
in their minds the question of emigrating to 
America. With them we want to have a little 
talk. 

Cheap transportation has revolutionized mar- 
kets and prices, The great fertile plains and 
valleys of America have only fairly begun sending 
food products to Europe. Their surplus of grain 
and cattle, butter, lard, cheese and apples will 
| increase every year. The English farmer, on 
| high-priced land, paying a large sum every year 
to a landlord, cannot compete with the American 
| farmer on his own land, bought for a few shillings 

an acre and improved with his own labor. 

What, then, is the wise course for the English- 

man or Scotchman, in view of his own interests 
and those of his children? Evidently, to go 
| where grain and cattle can be raised to the best 
advantage. If he has a few hundred pounds, he 
| can at once become an independent land owner in 
America. In the old home he must always be in 
some sort the servant of a landlord. In America 
he can be a free citizen, and himself lord of the 
acres he tills, beholden to no man for his home 
and sharing with no man the fruits of his toil. 

Emigration to America seems a terrible ordeal 
to many. There is nothing difficult about it. 
You can go all the way from New York to Dakota 
or Montana in more comfortable railway carriages 
than can be found in England, making only two 
changes of line, one at Chicago and one at St. 
Paul, and both in magnificent passenger stations 
fitted up with every comfort. You get good 
meals on the way and good beds in the sleeping 
cars nights. Arrived at your destination, you will 
find good hotels, with moderate prices and friendly 
people ready to give information, show you the 
country and help you select land. There is less 
discomfort in going from New York to the 
Rocky Mountains than in going from London to 
Rome. 

Do you ask to what section of the vast American 
continent you had better go? Our answer is, to 
the New Northwest, because there is to be found 
in that region a larger area of good unoccupied 
land than anywhere else in the United States, and 
because it is the best grain country and the best 
grazing country ‘in America. Go to Dakota or 
Montana, or still further West, to Oregon or 
Washington Territory. Don’t go to Manitoba, 
because it is too far North. Three or four hun- 
dred miles make a great difference in climate in a 
northern latitude. Beware of schemes to lease 
you land. There are millions of acres in the 
| American West which are free to all who will 
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settle on them in compliance with the homestead 
laws. There are millions of other acres to be 
bought for from five shillings to one pound per 
acre, on long credit. Why be a tenant farmer, 
when you can just as well own the land you 
occupy ? 

What is the best time to emigrate to the North- 
west? As early in the spring as possible, in 
order to put in a crop of spring wheat, oats or 
barley the first year. What about farm animals 
and implements ? You can buy them on favora- 
ble terms near your farm. The country is not 
a wilderness. There are towns, stores, shops, 
schools and churches clear across the continent. 
Civilization follows the railway, and in buying 
land you need not go more than ten or fifteen miles 
from the railway to get the best locations and the 
lowest prices. 

Are not articles of clothing, furniture, tools, 
etc., very dear in America? No; that is a 
prevalent delusion in Europe. American manu- 
facturers are now sending their goods all over the 
world, and selling them in competition with Man- 
chester and Birmingham. Bring only your or- 
dinary wearing apparel, household linen, books, 
pictures, and things that can be boxed in small 
compass. 

Do you ask where to go first ? We should say, 
spend no time or money in the East ; but go di- 
rect to St. Paul, Minnesota. Then visit the 
Land Office of the Northern Pacific Railroad, and 
you can learn where you had best settle to find 
the conditions of soil, water, scenery and climate 
you seek. It is 2,000 miles from St. Paul to 
Puget Sound. In that immense belt of country 
you cannot fail to find a home to please you, 
whether you like prairies, or rolling uplands, or 
winding valleys, or mountain nooks, or great for- 
ests, or the shores of salt water bays, or the 
margin of mighty rivers. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC GRANT. 


Six years have elapsed since the expiration of the 
time allowed the North Pacific Railroad Company to 
complete their line. The land granted them by Con- 
gress upon condition that the road should be finished in 
1876 amounted in value to about $150,000,000. A pow- 
erful lobby has prevented the United States from resum- 
ing possession of the forfeited property, and that lobby 
is to-day exerting all its influence to postpone Con- 
gressional action in the matter. The land already 
earned is enough to pay the entire cost of construction, 
so that the proposition of the Company is nothing less 
than a demand that the people of the United States shall 
not only overlook the Company’s violation of their con- 
tract, but make them a present of some $70,000,000, the 
value of the forfeited land.— Brooklyn Eagle. 


The above is a fair sample of much loose writing 
which gets into print every winter during the 
session of Congress. It is erroneous in facts, 
figures and conclusions. Nearly $75,000,000 of 
cash has gone into the construction of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, besides the proceeds of the 
sales of land from its grant. The value of the 
unearned lands lying aloug the 275 miles of par- 
tially completed road in the Rocky Mountain 
region is not $70,000,000. Probably the company 
would be glad to take $7,000,000 for this part of 
its grant. Congress has no power to restore the 
unearned portion of the grant to the public 
domain. It shut itself off from doing so by the 
terms of the contract it made with the Company 
in the Charter Act of 1864. In that contract it 
gave the Company its grant outright. The Com- 
pany agreed to complete the road within a speci- 
fied time. Congress reserved for itself the right, 
in case the Company should fail to open the line 
within that time, to resume possession of the 
unearned lands and use them to complete the 
road. It can now take away the granted lands 
between Bozeman and Missoula if it chooses, but 
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it cannot restore them to the public domain. It 
must use them to ensure the building of the un- 
finished section of the road, and for no other 
purpose. If it should declare the lands forfeited 
and undertake to restore them to the public 
domain, the Supreme Court would speedily set 
aside its act as a breach of contract. 

The Northern Pacific Company failed to build 
its entire road within the agreed time because of 
the financial crash of 1873, which threw it into 
bankruptcy, and the long business depression 
which followed, when it was unable to borrow 
money to go on with the work. It acknowledges 
the right of Congress to take back the unearned 
land and use it as agreed, but it says that no 
other agency Congress can set up in its place 
can build the gap in the line as rapidly as its own 
working force is building it. Congress under- 
stands this and shows no disposition to interfere. 
Next summer the road will be finished. Then the 
whole question will be taken out of the range of 
legislation, and demagogues will harp on it no 
more. 


— +e 


THE SLAUGHTER OF THE BUFFALO, 





‘* About 1,000 white hunters are killing buffalo in 
northwest Dakota.” ‘I heartily wish that 1,000 
red Indians would take their scalps,” remarked a 
friend at our elbow on reading the above para- 
graph. This friend once contemplated writing a 
monograph on the buffalo, his habits, habitat and 
approaching doom, and naturally feels an interest 
in the burly bovine of the plains. No amount of 
scalping of the hunters would save the bison from 
extinction. He must follow the mammoth and 
the mastodon, and it does not matter much 
whether his inevitable fate is hastened or re- 
tarded. It is a pity that he should be slaugh- 
tered in droves for his skin alone; but the carnage 
will go on every winter in spite of protests. 

Every bunch-grass prairie in Dakota or Mon- 
tana that will feed a thousand buffaloes will feed a 
thousand cattle. When the clumsy, tough-fleshed 
creatures are all killed off, their room will be filled 
by good beef cattle. Practically considered, an 
ox is a nobler animal than a bison; and even from 
an «esthetic point of view, a herd of sleek, mild- 
eyed Angus or Alderney cattle is a more attractive 
feature in a landscape than a drove of buffaloes. 
Why, then, mourn for the monarch of the prairies ? 
‘*You can have no more of a cat than her skin,” 
says the old proverb. That is about all you can 
get from a buffalo. He cannot be turned to ad- 
vantage and his meat is greatly inferior to that of 
the leanest steer. 


eee 


THE TIMBER CULTURE LAW. 


Several of the leading journals in the Eastern 
cities have recently condemned the United States 
statute for encouraging the planting of trees on 
the bare Western plains as ineffective and a mere 
instrument of fraud. These journals speak with- 
out knowledge, and, no doubt, base their stric- 
tures on a few letters from correspondents who 
see only what is going on in their own localities. 
Speaking from a somewhat wide range of observa- 
vation, we can say that the law is doing good. 
True, it is often taken advantage of by land- 
grabbers to hold choice quarter sections from 
sale or settlement for two or three years until 
they can sell out their claims at a large profit. It 
is also often misused by actual settlers to double 
their holdings by sticking a few cotton-wood 
sprouts into the prairie on a neighboring un- 
claimed quarter section. But it has resulted in 
the planting and protection of thousands of 
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thrifty young groves in regions where, without its 
encouragement, the whole surface of the country 
would have been treeless. We have seen many 
handsome ten-acre patches of black alder, maple 
and black walnut in Dakota, Montana, northern 
Idaho and eastern Washington planted under the 
liberal provisions of the law. 

The fault in the law is the privilege it gives to 
non-residents. If it were amended so that its 
benefits could only be claimed by actual settlers, 
and only within a radius of, say ten miles from 
their homes, it would need little further change. 
A healthy local public sentiment will soon prevent 
its evasion as the Western country becomes bet- 
ter settled. The law is stringent enough now; 
but as long as land is plenty, the claimants who 
have filed under it are not closely watched, and 
their oaths are taken as conclusive at the land 
offices, where there is no contest. The Govern- 
ment provides no machinery of detectives to 
travel about the country and count the number of 
growing trees on each claim. If fraud is easy 
under the law, it is because of lack of interest on 
the part of the settlers themselves in its enforce- 
ment. 

The critics of the timber culture act should tell 
us what they purpose to put in its place in case 
it is swept from the statute book. They will 
surely admit that some legislation is needed to re- 
deem the vast alluvial plain which stretches from 
Manitoba to the Gulf of Mexico from its primi- 
tive treeless condition. We must have, first, a 
substantial concession on the part of the Govern- 
ment to encourage settlers to plant groves ; and, 
second, an intelligent public sentiment to make 
the most of such concession, and see that its terms 
and conditions are not evaded. 


a eee 


Superior has recently been made one of the 
Lake Superior termini of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, the Wisconsin Division having been 
opened to that point last fall. The town, estab- 
lished nearly thirty years ago, was overshadowed 
by the newer town of Duluth, and for a long time 
had only a dead-and-alive sort of existence. Of 
late it has taken a fresh start, and its present 
rapid growth shows that it is destined to be a 
place of real importance. Half a million of dol- 
lars were spent on new buildings during the past 
year. 


acon eee 


WE are glad to hear of a growing movement in 
Dakota to plant black walnut trees. There should 
be a tree-planting club in every township to en- 
courage the rearing of valuable timber. Cotton- 
wood and alder are better than nothing, but a 
little more labor and care will raise hard-wood 
trees which in time will be a source of large 
profit. The farmer who plants five or ten acres 
in black walnut has practically put the worth of 
his labor in a savings bank at compound interest, 
and high interest, too. If he does not get the 
profit on the investment, his children will. 


— eee 


Devit's Lake, in north Dakota, the shores of 
which are now attracting the attention of settlers, 
is the Spirit Lake of the old maps. The Indian 
name is Miniwakan, and it should be substi- 
tuted for the ugly cognomen now in use. A 
steamer will ply on the lake next season, and 
speculators have already laid out a city, which, 
with Western eagerness to largely discount the 
future, they talk of as the future capital of north 
Dakota. Whea the Territory is divided, the capi- 
tal will be somewhere on the line of the Northern 
Pacific Ruilroad, where the bulk of the population 
is found—probably at either Jamestown or Bis- 
marck, 
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Tue blasts used in the construction work of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad along Clark’s Fork 
of the Columbia are probably heavier than were 
ever before employed in railway building. Re- 
cently, at what is known as Crazy Man’s Bend, a 
charge of 240 boxes of giant powder was dis- 
charged in a thirty-foot drift, and the whole side 
of a hill blown completely and effectually into the 
river. The report of the shot was distinctly 
heard at Antoine’s Ferry, forty-two miles distant. 


—-—— -- oe 





Durina the last boating season on the Missouri 
River there were eighty-six departures and eighty- 
five arrivals of steamboats from and at Bismarck. 
Only two trips were made on the Yellowstone. At 
Fort Benton, the head of navigation, and more 
than 1,300 miles above Bismarck, there were forty 
arrivals during the season—an unusual number. 
A fleet of twenty-two boats was engaged in the 
trade. Over 28,000,000 pounds of freight were 
transported from Bismarck, nearly all of which 
came to that place over the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. 


—————- © @ —--____-- 


A man from the East has taken up a prairie-dog 
town in the foot-hills between Helena and Boze- 
man, with the purpose of catching the little 
animals and skinning them. Hitherto it has been 
supposed that the skins of the prairie-dog were 
worthless, but recent experiments have demon- 
strated the fact that an excellent glove can be 
manufactured from them, almost equal to the 
finest kid. The prairie-dog is not readily dis- 
possessed of his native village by civilization. 
There is a large settlement of these comical little 
creatures within gunshot of the main street of 
Miles City, Montana. 


———-0o— 





Coneress would do well to act on the Dakota 
question without further delay. The sensible 
course to take is to divide the enormous Territory 
and provide for the creation of two States to come 
into the Union early in 1884, in time to vote for 
President that year. Both sections will have 
more population by that time than any new State 
admitted during the past twenty years had when 
the door of the Union was opened to her. It 
would be folly, however, to admit the whole 
Territory now as a single State. It is too vast to 
have uniform interests, and a common centre of 
business and political activity. Once admitted, it 
would be next to impossible to divide it after- 
ward. No State was ever cut in two save Vir- 
ginia, and she was partitioned against her will in 
the throes of the great civil war. 


—-—-- eee -——- 


ConGress shows a disposition to interfere with 
the arrangement of the Interior Department to 
give to a company a monopoly of the hotel and 
transportation privileges in the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. The company need not be discour- 
aged by this. Let them go ahead and furnish 
excellent accommodations for tourists at moderate 
prices and they will control the business. A busi- 
ness enterprise that serves the public so well that 
there is no demand for competition is the best, be- 
cause the only durable kind of monopoly. With 
the opening of rail transportation to the Park 
next summer by the Northern Pacific Company 
thousands of tourists will go there. Hotels, vehi- 
cles, horses and guides must be provided for 
them. It is better that a responsible company . 
should undertake to supply this demand, than 
that the business be left to a number of strug- 
gling and rapacious individuals, careless of the 
preservation of the wonders of the Park and anx- 
ious only to make money as rapidly as possible, 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 





In this Department the Editor will endeavor to answer briefly 
all inquiries concerning the Northwestern country, openings for 
settlement and new enterprises, promising investments for capital, 
ratiroad securities, etc.) 





Wants to go into the Cattle Business. 
A correspondent writes from one of the western 
counties of Pennsylvania: 


I am thinking of going West and starting a cattle 
ranch. Iam twenty-five years old, have good health, 
and can command $5,000 in cash. Is that enough to 
begin with? I was raised on a farm and think I know 
something about steers. 


You can begin in a small way with $5,000. Go to 
Miles City or Billings, in the Yellowstone Valley, home- 
stead a quarter section on some creek which will give 
you water to irrigate a garden and grain field in case 
of a dry summer, put up a house, and then invest all 
your money in stock except enough to buy a team and 
wagon and to live on for a year. If you are industrious 
and economical the increase of your herd will make 
you a rich man in ten years. 





A Mechanic’s Question. 


A correspondent living in Philadelphia asks: 

What is the show for a carpenter out on the North- 
ern Pacitic Railroad ? I can get work enough here, but 
I don’t get on. It takes al! I can earn to support my 
family. Ihave a few hundred dollars, mostly scraped 
together before the babies came, and my wife says she 
is willing to go out West if I’m sure there’s a better 
chance for us in that section. 


Of course there’s a better chance for you. In the 
first place, your wages will be better and your food will 
cost less. Then you can get hold of eighty or 160 acres 
of land and make a home for yourself. Wecould name 
a score of new and growing towns where work is plenty 
for anybody who can build a house, ora barn, ora 
fence; but the main thing is, wherever you settle, get 
hoid of a piece of the soil. You can go into the town 
to earn wages while completing your homestead or pre- 
emption title; or, & you have a little money, you can buy 
a farm outright from the Railroad Company, making a 
small cash payment and having a long time for the 
balance. Your land will double in value in two years’ 
time. 





Livingston, on the Yellowstone. 
ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. Ist, 1883. 
To the Editor of the Northwest : 
Please give me some information about Livingston, on 


the Northern Pacific Railroad. Would it be a good 
place to open a drug store ? 8. H. C. 


Livingston is a new town at the head of the Yellow- 
stone Valley. There are probably 400 people there 


now. Veins of coal are being opened in the mountains 
close by. Near the town is a big limestone ledge—the 


first deposit of this important mineral found west of 
Lake Superior on the Northern Pacific line. A branch 
of the N. P. will be built next summer from Livingston 
to the National Park. The country around is high and 
broken, but is good for cattle ranges. Livingston will 
no doubt be an important place. 





The Coteaux Country. 
DEERFIELD, Mass., Jan. 2d, 1883. 
To the Editor of the Northwest : 
Will you kindly inform me what the Coteaux country, 
in Dakota, is like? A friend of mine has a brother out 


there, and he writes that it is a good place to settle and 
buy land cheap. J. M.D. 


The full name of this section is Plateau du Coteaux 
du Missouri, or the plane beside the Missouri. It is a 
high, hilly region, separating the waters of the James 
River from those of the Missouri. Streams are rare, but 
ponds abound. The soil is excellent for grain and the 
natural pasturage is good. Settlers have just begun to go 
into this part of Dakota in large numbers, Steele is 
the principal Coteaux town. 





Quartz Mining in Montana. 


A correspondent writing from Toledo, Ohio, asks if 
there are any good chances in gold mining in Montana. 





| None to discover paying placers, we should say; but 

there are plenty of quartz leads yet to be found and de- 
veloped. The completion of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road will make it feasible to get machinery into large 
districts hitherto practically inaccessible, and to work 
with profit the low grade ores. 





Northern Pacific Bonds. 
Mr. Union, Pa., Jan. 2d, 1883. 

To the Editor of the Northwest: 

Why are N. P. Missouri Division Bonds quoted at less 
rate than General Mortgage ? 8. W 

Because the Missouri Division Bonds can be called in 
and redeemed at 100, while the General Mortgage 
Bonds cannot be redeemed before due at a less rate 
than 110. 





Dividends on Northern Pacific Stock, 
Wosurn, Mass., Dec. 21st, 1882. 
To the Editor of the Northwest : 


Please reply to the following questions: (1) Is the 
Northern Pacific Preferred Stock certain to be all retired; 
anything obligatory or perfunctory about it? (2) Sup- 
pose the road earns six per cent. one year and ten the 
next; is the deficiency of the first year to be made up 
by the better earnings of the next? (3) If the earnings 
of the road are enough in one year to pay eight per 
cent. on Preferred Stock and six per cent. on Common, 
and the next year they are enough for eight per cent. on 
Preferred and ten per cent. on Common, will it be thus 
used ? 

(1) The Preferred Stock will probably all be retired 
in time, but there is nothing obligatory about it. (2) 
Only so far as to give the Preferred Stock the eight per 
cent. to which it is entitled. (3) Whenever there is a 
surplus after paying eight per cent. on both the Preferred 
and Common Stock, it will be divided equally between 
the two. If Common gets ten, Preferred will get ten, 
and vice versa. 


-_——-- -e¢0e ——— 


NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 


TWELv8 large sea-going ships and five steamers were 
lying at the wharves of Tacoma, on Puget Sound, one 
day last month. 

Major Gorpon, Second Cavalry, Commanding Offi- 
cer at Fort Ellis, has helped to organize a street car 
company for Bozeman, Montana, in which town he has 
great faith. 





pany’s road is now completed from Umatilla to Pendle- 
ton, Oregon, 114 miles, and work is progressing from 
Pendleton to La Grande. 


In the treeless region between Ainsworth and 
Sprague, in Washington Territory, there have been set 
out, fenced and boxed about 1,000 young trees along 
the line of the track, and mosi of these are doing well. 


TuE Benton survey party have returned to Billings 
after finding a line which is in every way satisfactory. 
It is twenty-five miles shorter than the line from Still- 
water and thirty miles shorter than the line from For- 
sythe. 





GENERAL LAND CoMMISSIONER LAMBORN, of the North 
Pacitic, recently sold the company’s third addition to 
the City of Bismarck. The purchasers are Alex. Mc- 
Kenzie and E. Coffin, and the consideration $50,000. 
This addition lies directly north of Bismarck, and, as it 
slopes gently towards the town, will become a beautiful 
portion of the city. 





THERE were nine thousand more votes at the late 
election in Montana Territory than were cast two years 
ago, indicating an increase in population of at least 
20,000 in that time. At this rate it will not be long 
until Montana is knocking at the doors of Congress for 
admission as a State. She has territory enough for 


two States, each larger than Ohio and Indiana put 





together. 


Tue Baker City Branch of the 0. R. and N. Com- | 











Tue Dakota Land Company has purchased the new 
townsite of Cleveland, twenty miles west of Jamestown, 
on the main line of the Northern Pacific, paying there- 
for $25,000. The site is said to be a beautiful one, and 
is surrounded by an excellent agricultural and grazing 
country. 








Mr. O. T. TERWILLIGER, five miles north-west of 
Sprague, Washington Territory, has 4,000 black locust 
trees raised from seed sown last May, which are now 
two and a half feet high; 300 box elders from seed 
planted last year, which are three and a half feet 
high; 100 white ash from seed, one foot high; 
and 100 white elm trees, planted from cuttings or slips 
shipped from Michigan, which are growing finely. 





Ir is reported that Mr. Hopkins, of Squak, has dis- 
covered in the Cascade Mountains a large and well 
defined vein of anthracite coal, from nine to fourteen 
feet in thickness. He and his associates have run a 
tunnel in on the vein some ninety-six feet, and are sat- 
isfied that it is a true vein, and that the coal is equal in 
quality to any Pennsylvama coals. Large quantities of 
hematite iron ore are said to exist in the same locality. 


Parties in Yakima City, Washington Territory, are 
in communication with capitalists for the purpose of 
obtaining means to open up the country at the lower 
end of the valley, by constructing a canal twenty miles 
long and fifteen feet wide, so as to irrigate all the land 
in that section commonly known as Parker’s Bottom. 
It is claimed that over 60,000 acres, when irrigated, will 
yield forty to sixty bushels of wheat to the acre. The 
land can be taken up under the Desert Land Act. 





Tose indefatigable prompters of attacks in Con- 
gress on the Northern Pacific land grant—the mo- 
nopolists of the completed transcontinental roads 
are already at work again. A final effort is now 
to be made to declare the grant forfeited, in the 
hope of delaying thereby for a year or two more 
the completion of the road. People of the Pacific 
coast, so long in bondage to the old monopoly, 
have not forgotten that the Union and Centre! Pacific 
roads had a land grant equal to that of the Northern 
Pacific, and nearly $100,000,000 in Government 
bonds besides, not even the interest on which has been 
paid. The great North-west wants the Northern Pacific 
Railroad.—Portland Oregonian. 





TuE Commission appointed to treat with the Sioux 
Indians for portions of their territory has succeeded in 
persuading the members of the Standing Rock Agency 
to sign an agreement by which their reservation will be 
incorporated by the following boundary lines: The 
northern boundary is to be Cannon Ball River, the 
eastern the low-water line of the Missouri, the southern 
Grand River, and the western the hundred and second 
meridian. This gives in round numbers sixty miles of 
river front of an average depth of thirty-five miles. The 
number of Indians now here is 3,500, but an increase 
of about 1,500 is expected from the Crow Creek Agency 
and Sitting Bull and his band, when the military au- 
thorities see fit to release him. Each man, woman and 
child is to receive a cow for breeding purposes, and one 
bull is given to each twenty-five cows. 


The northern transcontinental survey, organized by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company, is one of the most 
important works of the kind ever attempted. It em- 
braces the exploration of a territory 1,500 miles in ex- 
tent from east to west, and 500 miles from north to 
south, or more than half a million square miles in area, 
including the scientific investigation of its agricultural 
and mineral resources, soils and their adaptability to 
farming, the timber lands, temperature and rain-fall, 
entomology in its relation to agriculture, coal deposits 
and their value, ete., etc. The direction of this survey 
is under the charge of Prof. Raphael Pumpelly, explorer 
and traveler. The geological department has made 
discoveries of extensive beds of coal, bituminous and 
lignite.— Tacoma News. 
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TuE contract for grading the branch road between [ i e228: ::: NORTHERN PACIFIC EARNINGS. 

Puyallup and Renton, in Washington Territory, which g - ow SS ss ; 

will form a connecting link with Seattle, has been let | = ' boas : Te: The approximate Gross Earnings of the month of 

to J. F. Nunan & Co., of San Francisco, who will do || 3 8 233 : ‘ : | December, 1882, as shown by the report of General 

the entire work ready for tieing and grading, which is Ta 2 : | Auditor Barker, are as follows: 

expected to be finished about June Ist. The line com- | 2 ai “ow ou : : : | Eastern Divisions, - $459,400.00. Road miles, 1,052 

mences near Puyallup and runs north to the mouth of cy 338 8 : Western a - 105,349.00. - 14 367 

Black River, connecting with the Newcastle narrow ¢ 8888 — nr ong " Oe 

gauge coal road, upon which a third rail will be laid, F Z o PMB P ers $564,749.00. 1,419 

to make the broad gauge connection with Seattle. g 7 : | nen a . of ne veer, i $349,723.99. - 7 972 
pa} & 3 | * @ y 8 &8& & anes s Ps ape 

Mr. Prrrock, the publisher of the Portland Oregon- 2 FI f Increase, c $215,026.01. 447 
ian, was in New York last week buying a new press for 3 *i14i122 eee g tr ea hibit 
his paper. The Oregonian is a remarkable example of § i— a pe Rack . - mente this mm . $4,37 1,615.89. 
what sagacity, enterprise and hard work will do to build ei| | 4 | E 3 3 8 i i last - _2,770,989.60. 
up a great newspaper property in a new community. 3 ¥ | & “ - & Increase, - 2 7 $1, 600,526.29. 

It goes into every city, town and hamlet in Oregon and es > 5 | woo . a _ 

Washington. Its news department covers the whole gi/= | |S 82 as ;:;5 : ' 

field of the Pacific Northwest, besides giving all general Sila | Z| _ The approximate gross earnings of the first week in 

telegraphic news more fully than is done by most papers 7) - $ 4 Pe. . * x | January are as follows: 

in the East, printed in cities twice as large as Portland. ed) 5 5 ee. a = | Eastern Divisions, - $97,950.00. Road miles, 1,052 
FSi om ye | 2 | 5 $3: : | Western “ - 20,250.00. * “ 367 

THE Seattle Post-Intelligencer' says: ‘‘A railroad bn g z a | nee : Total, : - $118,200.00. as ° 1,419 
from Puget Sound to Chehalis River is among the = S > : | www y : Corresponding week 7 £ 4 or: 
possibilities in the near future. From one of the =) Be g 3 | 43 28 2 cm * tint = 
numerous inlets to the south of us it is only twenty © 4 = a ‘ ’ : Increase, - - $62,794.00. rv 4 447 . 
miles to Elma, in the heart of the great, fertile ce) g wae 2 2383 ten aea* 
valley of the Chehalis. The route is an easy one, the 2 ~ = = 
grades being light, the course direct, and the country id 5 : 2 5 a : :.| OREGON RAILWAY AND NAVIGATION COMPANY'S 
furnishing along the line all material, other than iron, s| Fy - Zz : : EARNINGS, 
needed. It passes through a belt of the finest timber in Oo 5 we ¥ eww: : ; — 
western Washington, and into a region of the vastest fo! 0) i = g§|/ 3282 : 3: : The earnings of the Oregon Railway and Navigation 
agricultural capabilities. It will connect at Elma with OA | 3s I 3H : $= + | Company for first six months of current fiscal year were 
navigable water on the largest river wholly within the _ Pe ee | eee ee 3 Sf i : : ¢ | as follows: 

Territory, and on salt water with all the Puget Sound © e |- 8 see a , ; Remy BBE. 

country. A fast, fine steamer being put on from this 2 E £ z * a A “ey ag atari race ; “215,00 52,400 

city, another being put on the Chehalis, it would be| ro & g d = ; 4 os 7 pat PE i 

possible to go from here to Gray’s Harbor and back in - o a BEE e . a Total - - - - 2, 715, 000 1,396, 000 

a single day, whereas a week’s time is now consumed = " a 3 a | 32aa: : : | December, 1881, - - - 378,785 173,336 

in the journey.”’ 8 Ell g . <3 Percentage of Increase of Net Earnings over cor- 
oO ws = " 4 | PS P 3 3 ; 3 3 responding period of previous year, 1}%. 

A correspondent of the St. Paul Dispatch, in speaking | 4 S a — : The satact emit of the meaiiie Calin te 
of a trip over the Northern Pacific, says: The rapidity ww 2 ; | 5 FA = : : ;' " 9 isfac if ie fe rm 7 th he 
with which the land along the line of road is being S) z PI P ; t+ a oi : : due to the a peggy digs erruption of tra te ce ne ~ 
taken west from Fargo is simply wonderful. All through oC fee} = “ ; “ee : half the month, by the comet all the onyeys 
western Minnesetn taqusn ene bincied cuten either sides a of E || 4 8 Se: : known 0 peter sco _ violent rain-storm ever 
far back from the road as the eyecan reach. The settlers 4 = || 2 ' : : ee 
have built substantial frame dwellings and an air of q & 7 | as Sr PA 5S : : — 
thrift and comfort prevails. The towns all along the ele m ns . : “THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 
route are ona boom. The brightest, healthiest, thrifti- Se | bs | F & S A & : o¥ THE 
est and most prosperous points the writer noticed west ia =| 4 | g | gq AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE 00. 
from Fargo were Jamestown and Valley City. James-| {> ¢ sities owe 2 
town is booming. Its growth is marvelous. It is the oq 8 be |2i8 $22 8 fi: OF PHILADELSRIA, 
gilt-edged city of western Dakota. There flourishing Oo ™ = | g | 1 4.4 For the Year Ending Dec. 30th, 1882. 

* ai a | 4 ® - - ” ° ¢ ° —— 

little oie, wealthy farms and pleasant homes are only 7, g 1 tad | = 22 4 g g rso0ME 

fair examples of what industry, thrift and railroads can = || | ze ; 
| &, || oe bp Premiums received during the year..........-s0+++ $204,229 03 

create in a wilderness, and of what the Northern Pacific | , i | 4 § = e & Fi Interest received from Investme ate, Rents, ctc...... 170,812 81 

Railroad has done for over a thousand miles of country, | So g 1 i ey = $374,541 84 

which would yet be occupied only by wild men and | 2/8 | aa - DISBURSEMENTS. ‘ 

i , i | ainhais & % g TAD) Tindebd BOA oi o.5 J. vediescese debe0vccebnse Se $269,990 00 
wilder beasts, but for its leavening influence. } TN = I = . 5 2 & & Endowments and Annuities DE sasd acces aaenbien 6,745 00 

| @ 3 | g % & & | Traveling Agents and Commissions,,.......+.+++++ 8,181 73 
= ‘ 2 ee P Salaries and Medical Examinations. ..... bSRAS..0 16,875 50 

THE name of the Yellowstone Park Improvement | » Z 3 & =_ z % Bo. =; | Taxes, Licenses and EE MERE 06000 ccpeccesse 15,022 10 
Company has been made public, though the list is not |  &. SD | “S = . 2 Re Printin bee eee Coated Peliohes, ‘Dividenis and annie 
yet quite complete. It includes the names of some of | 7 =a | 3 & Re 3 3 : Notes voided by lapse of Policies..........++++++ 162,324 73 
the most prominent men in the country. Among the Ay r i] Z Lime oo a "$479,928 24 
number are Robert L. Green, Elizabeth, N. J.; C. E. 2 |i 3 ‘ | a & ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1863. 

Haupt, civil engineer, son of General Haupt, St. Paul; | F | = 5 |$e@es & Morten yen “eptemeeagee tithe bi: RRS Fiano 0 
C. A. Roberts, Fargo; J. B. Gilfillan, Minneapolis, | © | Z 7 2: Real Estate, Office and Properties bought to secure oontne'ns 
lawyer; P. H. Kelly, St. Paul, merchant; H. F. Doug- | 3 | a = Pa 3 Be m g BZ tee ‘am mply secured. Sie Mea ve eae! 202,753 07 
las, Fort Yates, D. T., merchant; Roscoe Conkling, bp i ¥ ees a pall iouniaes Sete foots i Prot SiS —— 4 
New York; A. J. Vanderpool, Rufus Hatch, Charles A. | : | E SRA: Cash on hand and in Banks ..... $8,604 40 
Quincy, banker, New York; General J. A. Williamson, | sSiie ; 7 * | eee ee ee sens 
Boston, Ex-commissioner of the Land Office; John B. | 2 % ; : $3,204,981 93 
Lyon, a Chicago merchant; J. B. Houston, New York, | = | aif ae a ee oe een 5 ares 

athe : i . a eB | a Rs] & @ + & 8 | Reinsurance reserve at O36 PEP CEE. 0 coc occsccces $2, ne, 921 00 
President of the Mail and Steamship Company; John | | g | a | Death Claims mot yes due .....+ + 6.88 60 4 
Clay, Jr., R. T. Merrick, E. L. Eljah, Boston, a capital- | 17 | 4] SSF fw @ g | NvPromiame peid ivedvancesccccccc ss Las 
ist; C. T. Hobart, Fargo; H. J. Hastings, editor, New ie ae | $2,409,496 51 
York; Hon. J. P. Brood, New York, Judge of the Su- | a: : : | Surplus as to Policy holders... .......0:0ssssseeees "735,495 42 
preme Court; Samuel W. Werton, a Chicago capitalist; | | : 5 & 3 ee $3,204,931 93 
Mr. Church, a New York artist; James S. Huntington, | : = wz Es “a KI Number of Policies in force.........+seeseseeeseees . wnt a 
Hartford, Conn., a capitalist; John C. Wyman, of Val- z #3 * e § OF eereterinene gece tan eiciade cs 2%" ki ean 

ley Falls, a Rhode Island manufacturer; A. J. Hatch, | ad f pli a i GEORGE W. HILL, Pres’t, 
a stock broker of Cincinnati; Governor Ely, of Lynn, | é £ 2 F s 5 « | JOHN 8, WILSON, Seo'y and Treas. 

Mass., a lawyer and retired captalist. | g$€s Es ¢! Jan.,’83—1 in., ch. 
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Foote & FRENCH, 
BANKERS 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 
General Mortgage and Land Grant 
GOLD 6's FOR SALE. 


No. 7 CONGRESS STREET 


AND 
No. 2 CONGRESS SQ., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Jan., '83—3m., ch. 


OLD “RECORD” OFFICE, 


COR, THIRD AND CHESTNUT STS., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


NOW OCCUPIED 


BY 
L. H. TAYLOR & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 


STOCK EXCHANGES. 
Jan., '83—4m., ch. 


GOLD, BARBOUR & SWORDS, 


10 Pine Street, New York, 





Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 


Members of the New York Mining Stock Exchange. 


All classes of Negotiable Securities bought and sold, 
and advances made on same. 


Northern Pacific First Mortgage, Missouri and Pend 
Oreille Division Bonds bought and sold. 


Jan., '83—6 m.—pd. 


0. H. GARLAND, 


No. 310 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


STOCKS BOUGHT AND SOLD 


in fractional lots on from 1 to 3 per cent. margin. 





Dec., Jan., Feb.—ch. 





HOWELL BROTHERS, 
BANKERS & BROKERS, 


No. 48 SOUTH THIRD STREZT, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


We buy and sell United States Bonds, execute orders in Stocks, 
Bonds and Miscellaneous Securities, and transact a General 
Banking Business. 

Direct Wire to New York Stock Exchange. 
Jan., '63—ly., ch. 


| The N orthwest. | 


Jos. M. SHOEMAKER. Ropr. M. JANNrY. 


JOS. M. SHOEMAKER & CO. 


Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 134 S. THIRD STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Members of Philadelphia and New York 
Stock Exchanges. 


WE OFFER OUR SERVICES 


To Banks for Exchange 
of Securities held in Washington, 
Bankers and Investors for the transaction of their 
business in this City, including Purchases 
and Sales of 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
STOCKS AND BONDS. 


We are constantly represented at the Stock Exchanges, 
where orders sent to us are promptly filled. We keep 


on hand a full supply of 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES OF 
ALL ISSUES. 


Jan., '83—Lm., pd. 





We offer for sale at Par and accrued interest 
the following: 


Six per Cent. Coupon Car Trust Bonds, 


WITH REGISTRATION PROVISIONS, 


The Lehigh and Hudson Car Trust Six’s, 
The Louisville & Nashville Car Trust Six’s, 


The Railroad Equipment (Co.’s Six per 
Cent. Bonds. 


Issues Chesapeake and Ohio R. W. 
Houston and Texas Central R. W. 
Minneapolis and St. Louis R. W. 
Bonds maturing from 1883 to 1889. Also 


other desirable Car Trust Securities 
and Railroad Loans. 





a#@ Circulars with full information as to above Car Trusts 
furnished on application. 


2. W. CLARK & CO., 
BANKERS, 


85 S. Third St., Philadelphia. 
Jan , Feb., '83—pd. 





Frank Smyth & Co, 


Members of the New York and Philadelphia Stock Exchanges, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


DUNN, SMYTH & CO., 
BANKERS & BROKERS, 


No, 42 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Connected by Private Wire with Bouvier & Wallace, 
Mills Building, New York. 


Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations and Indi- 
viduals upon favorable terms. 

Deal in Government and Standard Investment Securities. 

Bonds and Stocks bought and sold on commission, at Philadel- 
phia, New York, Boston and other Exchanges. 


Jan., Feb., '83—pd. 


DAKOTA LANDS. 





The large yield of grain of all kinds in 
the 


JAMES RIVER VALLEY, 


has attracted thousands of persons to take 
up claims on its fertile prairies. The soil 
is first-class; the water is clear, pure and 
sweet ; the grasses are nutritious, stock of 
all kinds do well 


The settlers now there are made up al- 


on its rolling prairie. 


most wholly of emigrants from Pennsylva- 
nia, Michigan, Illinois and Ohio. Churches 
are numerous and constantly increasing— 
school houses also. It is the best part of 
Dakota in which to settle and obtain the 
best advantages. 

Farms are this year yielding a golden 
harvest of nearly thirty bushels of wheat to the 
Almost all the Railroad 
land is sold ; but many chances yet remain 


acre in this valley. 


on Government sections, and choice lands can 
be had from second hands at very reason- 
able figures, and such as will enable the 
buyer to pay for it in full out of three 
crops and leave a good surplus for him- 
self besides. 

The subscriber will be glad to show 
any part of nearly twenty thousand acres 
to those desiring homes. 


B. 8. RUSSELL, 
Jamestown, D. T. 





Jan. '83—tf., ch. 








CAR WHEEL 





Jan., '83—tf., ch. 


THE STANDARD STEEL WORKS. 
LOCOMOTIVE AND 


TriRES. 


220 S. FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 




















BARNUM RICHARDSON COMPANY,| 


SALISBURY, CONN., | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHARCOAL Pls IRON FROM SALISBURY ORES 


AND CHILLED CAR WHEELS. 


Also Manufacturers of Car Castings, Frogs, Head 
Blocks, Heel Blocks, Switch Plates, Chairs, and 
all other descriptions ef Castings fcr Rail- 
road Superstructure and Equipment. All 
work from this Establishment made trom 
Salisbury Ir.n, and Warranted. 

Post Orrick ADDRESS: 


LIME ROCK, CONN. 


Jan., '83—1 y., ch. 


waster MurtrAera mu, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
RAILWAY CARS, 
CAR WHEELS, &c. 


NEW YORE OFFICE, 
162 BROADWAY. 


PORTLAND LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 


NEW YORE OFFICE, 


162 BROADWAY. 


JAMES T. PATTEN, 
RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


REPRESENTING THE 


Wasson Manuf’g Co. of Springfield, Mass., Railway 
Cars, &c.; Portland Company of Portland, 
Maine, Locomotives. 


162 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Jan., '83—1 inch. 


LENOX SMITH, 


46 PINE SrREET, NEW YORK, 


SELLING AGENT 


FOR 


STEEL RAILS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cambria Iron Company of Johnstown, Pa., 


AND 


CARNEGIE BROS. & CO., Limited, 





Proprietors of Edgar Thomson Steel Works. 


Jan. "83—ly., ch. 


E.:Wells Sackett & Rankin, 


STATIONERS, 
PRINTERS and 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 
56 & 58 William St., New York. 








~TURN-TABLES, PIVOT BRIDGES 
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OFFICE OF 
CHAS. D. BARNEY & CO., 
Bankers, 
po yet aga No. 114 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
SPENCER ERVIN. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


We have just published a valuable pamphlet, showing highest and 
lowest prices monthly for all securities dealt in at the Philadelphia 


Stock Exchange for the year 1882; and a tabulated statement of amount 


per cent. of income realized on investments purchased at various rates 


and running different periods of time; also other items of interest to 


our patrons and the general public, which we shall be pleased to fur- 


nish, free of charge, upon applications. 


CHAS. D. BARNEY & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Jan. '83—1 in., ch. 


PITTSBURGH. CAST-STEEL SPRING WORKS. 


Wirn Parent Hor Com- 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
PREASED BanDs 





EXTRA 
TEMPERED a 
ossinn RAILROAD 
ELLIPTIC CARS 
CAST-STEEL AND 
SPRINGS. LOCOMOTIVES. 


CALVIN WELLS. A. FRENCH & CO., AAKON FRENCH. 
Office nd Works, Corner of Liberty and 2: st Streets, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, ST. Louis, 
115 Broadway, Room 91, 5 Ashland Block, 209 N. Third St., 
H, A. Litt.e, Gro, W. Morris, Agt. M. M. Buck & Co., Agta. 


Jan." 83—tf., ch, “ 


WILLIAM SELLERS % CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


IRON & STEEL WORKING MACHINE TOOLS 


For Railways, Machine Shops, Forges, Rolling Mills, ete. 


Gro, Dunsar & Co,, ‘Agta. 









SHAFTING, Etc. 
TWEEDLE'S HYDRAULIC RIVETER. -. 


The 1876 Locomotive Injector, 
All Brass—Worked by one motion of a Lever. 


Branch Office, 79 Liberty. Street, New York. 


Jan, ’83—tf., ch, 
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The Northwest. 








NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 
Lands For Sale, 
THE BEST HOMES 


For 2,000,000 Families now await 
eccupancy in 


Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington and Oregon. 


THE MATCHLESS — 


NORTHERN PACIFIC COUNTRY. 


2,000,000 ) Souls | Of the great 





oe 

















population — no 
10,000,000 Souls !} one can predict 
how great it will become—which will soon inhabit this 
ion, the new comers from the older States®will be 
the first families and leaders, socially and politically, in 
this newly opened section of the United States. They 
will all become prosperous, and many will acquire for- 
tunes in a short period, by turning the vast wheat-pro- 
ducing lands, ready for the plow, into productive farms; 
by stock raising on the immense grazing ranges; by 
developing the resources of the extensive forests and 
mineral districts; and by investments in the thriving 
new towns opened for settlement all along the line of 
the 


Northern Pacific Railroad 


—IN— 
Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, 


Idaho, Washington and Oregon. 





LARGE AND SURE CROPS EVERY YEAR 


And all the people are prosperous. While large num- 
bers have secured a competency, many have acquired 
-wealth, and THOUSANDS HAVE MADE FORTUNES THIS 
YEAR. 

Come and examine a country which speaks for itself 
more favorably as to its great superiority over any 
other section, than any written description can portray, 
and where every man can make an independent fortune. 


I 


L d ! Millions on Millions of. acres of 
an S low-priced Lands for sale by the 
Northern Pacific R. R. Co. on Easy 
Terms. They are the cheapest and most productive 
lands ever offered for sale by any Railroad Company. 





————_—_- ee 


TERMS OF SALE. 


Agricultural lands of the Company, east of the Missouri 
River, in Minnesota and Dakota, are sold at $4.00 per 
acre, and the preferred stock of the Company will be 
received at par in payment. When these lands are pur- 


chased on time, one-sixth stock or cash is required at , 


time of purchase, and the balance in five equal annual 
payments in stock or cash, with interest at 7 per cent. 
A rebate of 25 per cent. of the price is made on land 
broken and cultivated within two years from the time 
of a: ‘ 

e price of a large proportion of agricultural lands 
west of the Missouri River is $2.60 cash to actual set- 
tlers, or, if purchased on time, $3.00 per acre, one-sixth 
cash and the balance in five equal annual cash pay- 
ments, with interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 





FREE ? For Mapsand Publications sent Free, 
* and for all information relating to lands, 
"agencies, etc., apply to or address either 


P. B. GROAT, 


Gen’l Emigration Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 


Land Commissioner, St, Paul, Minn. 





CITY OF TACOMA! 


THE FUTURE GREAT CITY OF THE NORTHWEST. 


THE WESTERN TERMINUS 


OF 
The Great Transcontinental 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


The Tacoma Land Company is now offering for sale Town Lots in Tacoma, and Agri- 
cultural Lands of Superior Quality, in the vicinity of the terminus of the Northern Pacific 


Railroad. 











DESIRABLE LOTS FOR RESIDENCES. 


Eligible Lots for Business. 








Parties who intend moving to Washington Territory should first visit Tacoma before 
locating, and see the most beautifully laid out town in the Northwest, whose natural advan- 
tages will recommend themselves at once ; and for health and beautiful scenery cannot be 


surpassed by any town in the United States. 
Full information may be obtained by applying at the Company’s office, or by address- 


ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 
General Manager, ™ ‘oma, W. T. 


ing 


Or at the General Office, 142 South Third St., Philadelphia. 


EUROPEAN AGENCY 


OF THE 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 


‘No. 20 Water Street, Liverpool. 





A. ROEDELHEIMER, Agent. 


Full and accurate information furnished concerning Lands, prices, cost 
of travel, and openings for farmers, mechanics, tradesmen and laborers in the 


New American Northwest. 





7a Ilustrated Pamphlets, Circulars and Maps sent free to ali parts of Europe 
on application by post to the Agent. 





All persons who contemplate emigrating to America should address 


A. ROEDELHEIMER, 
20 Water St., Liverpool, England, 








ux ‘The N orthwest. 
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THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


_———_j] i> er & > 


‘Now completed and in operation from St. Paul and 
Duluth over 1,000 miles west to Livingston, at the head 
of the Yellowstone Valley, and from Puget Sound and 
Portland, Oregon, nearly 1,000 miles east, to the base of 
the Rocky Mountains. 


The gap of 275 miles will be completed early next 
summer. 


A Stage Line runs between the ends of track. 


The Northern Pacific is the Pioneer Route to 
Northern Minnesota and the marvelously fertile valley 
of the Red River of the North. 





q G. K. BARNES, 


GeneraL  Passencer Agent, Sr. Pav. 


A. ROEDELHEIMER, General European Agent, 20 Water Street, Liverpool: 
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It is the only all Rail Route 


To THE NEW GRAIN AND GRaAzING CounTRY oF WESTERN 
DaKorTa. 


To THE BEAUTIFUL YELLOWSTONE V ALLEY. 
To THE Pasture Lanps or Montana. 
To re WonpeRFUL NationaL Park. 
To THE NEW GOLD AND SILVER MINEs OF MONTANA. 


To THE GREAT NEW WHEAT BELT oF WASHINGTON TER- 
RITORY; 


It offers unrivaled attractions to emigrants, tourists 
and sportsmen. 
Through trains and Pullman éars. 


H. HAUPT, 


Genera Manacer, Sr. Pav. 









Washington Territory. 


Emigrants from Europe ticketed through to all points in Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon and 





The Northwest. 


DARLING'S ADDITION 
MILES CITVy, MONTANA. 


An Addition to the Town Site of Miles City has been laid out by me, and LOTS 
are now Offered at 


LOW PRICES TO INVESTORS AND SETTLERS. 


Miles City is the centre of a vast Cattle-Raising District, and the distributing point for a section of 
country 200 miles North and South and West. It is already one of the most important 
Towns on the line of the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


And has a very Large Business and a GREAT FUTURE. 


Cc. W. DARLING & CO., 
First Patjonal } Penk ; See. Fargo, Dehow babensccstatady 














For Description and Prices of Lots apply to 


Jan., '83—tf., ch. 





mn. | =a |) A BOPEENG 
raitway varnisnes STEEL RAILS. 115 siperty street 


B. Rk. MILLER, 


96 JOHN STREKT, NEW ¥O..K. GEO. A. EVANS, Agent, P. O. Box 1929. NEW YORK. 


Jan,, '83—1 t., pd. latina ited 
| Wo. 74 WADE STAMRABT, 


THD HAMDURG-AMENGAY PACKET (0, ........ *P% vom ‘Manufacturer and the Patentes 


SUTTON & COS 











SELE-FITTING 





DISPATCH LINE 


FIRST-CLASS CLIPPER SHIPS, 


' as For San Francisco & Portland, Oregon, | 
DIRECT WEEKLY LINE pases 


— To — | NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA. 
ENGLAND, FRANCE AND GERMANY, | ete 
This Line is composed of the finest and best clipper ships | 


Carrying the United States, French and German Mails. afloat, and sail every week or ten days, according to the season 
| of the year. | ‘ , 
Leave New York every Thursday and every Saturday | ° shippers from out of the city may consign their freight direct | Used by all the leading Railways of the 
to us, sending us shipping Beem y first mail, when their goods U + 1 St t 1 C d 
WOUT London BRBO ’ will receive our best attention, free of commission. nN ad ates anc ‘anada. 
For PLY ql ( ), CH URE (Paris), and HAMBORE. By having our lines from New York and Vhiladelphia, we are | -_ > 
enabled to offer unequaled inducements. Please address 


ReturniP®: the Steamers leave HAMBURG every WEDNESDAY | OLDIE ne 
and tvery SUNDAY, via HAVRE, taking Passengers SUTTON «& CO. 


from SOUTHAMPTON and LONDON. 
82 South Street, New York, | BEARINGS MADE ON SHORT NOTICE, 


Cc. B. RICHARD & CO, 
| Or 147 So. Front Street, Philadelphia. 
General Passenger Agents, | FROM BEST MATERIAL, 
. 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, | 708% ROSENFELD, 
Consignee in San Francisco. P 

Or to any of their Agents throughout the United AND IN ALL CASES GUARANTEED. 
States and Canada. Messrs. ALLEN & LEWIS, Portiand, Oregon. 


Jan., "83—ly., ch. | Jan. ’83—ly., ch. 
{ 


(LEAD LINED) 


Jan.—1 m., ch. 











